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Prom the wind cesivel tower of a warship emerges 

the concentration and accuracy of its fire power 
CABLE AND WIRELESS LIMITED has and Accra, Gold Coast, in 1928 was 
by co-ordinating the Empire’s 3s. per word. Today it is Is. 3d. 
telecommunications increased the Unified control has not only 
capacity of the service and reduced | reduced cost but given the Empire 
the cost to the public. a system of cable and wireless 
For example the price per word for — which has never faltered throughout 
an ordinary cable between London 54 years of unexampled strain. 
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A secret : 
the beaches 


Vehicles bogged in deep shingle... . . sitting targets 
for the defenders. To obtain flotation, tyre pressures 
are dropped as low as 10-15 Ibs. Wheels begin to pull 
through but the tyres revolve on their rims and vaives tear 
OMG siete ara the vehicles are still sitting targets. 

This was the alarming situation disclosed during 
invasion tests. 

Yet, on D-day our fighting vehicles charged the beaches 
and treacherous shingle without bogging. The reason ? 
The spring type bead-lock — a Firestone invention developed 
with Toledo Woodhead Springs Ltd., Sheffield — locked 
tyres to rims even at pressures as low as IO Ibs. 

Adopted for all D-day transport, the spring type 
bead-lock — outcome of Firestone specialized knowledge — 
had conquered the beaches. 


Firestone 
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When ordering an enlargement from a snap you can 
often get a much better result if you only have part of 
the picture enlarged. In this way you can improve 
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composition and exclude distracting objects (see diagram). 
Don’t cut the neg j 
enlarged - By the way—when snapping a person do not stand too near 
or too far away from the subject. With most simple cameras the best 
distance is about 10 feet. If you have a portrait lens or attachment, or 
a focussing camera, you may go nearer according to instructions. 
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A MOMENTOUS CONFERENCE: THE FIRST MEETING OF THE BIG THREE AT POTSDAM. 


READING CLOCKWISE FROM MR. CHURCHILL (CENTRE, FAR SIDE OF TABLE): MAJOR A, MH. BIRSE (ACTING AS INTERPRETER); BEHIND MAJOR BIRSE, SIR A. CLARK KERR (BRITISH AMBASSADOR IN MOSCOW); MR. ATTLER ; 
NEXT BUT ONE, M. MOLOTOV (SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER); BEHIND HIM, M. GUSEV (RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR IN LONDON); GENERALISSIMO STALIN; FIFTH FROM STALIN, PRESIDENT TRUMAN; THIRD ON MIS LEFT, 
SIR ALEXANDER CADOGAN (PERMANENT UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS); MR. ANTHONY EDEN. 


The first official conference of the heads of Government of the United Kingdom, Allied leaders, and it was decided that the three Foreign Secretaries should hold 


United States and the Soviet Union took place at Potsdam on the afternoon of regular meetings to prepare the work of the conference. This first formal session 
July 17 at 5 o'clock. By invitation of his two colleagues, President Truman will lasted for an hour and a half. Nothing of the trend of the decisions mentioned has 
preside at the meetings of the conference. The official announcement states that a at the date of writing, been allowed to leak out of the heavily-guarded confines of the area; 
preliminary exchange of views took place on matters requiring decision by the three but one of the problems will probably be the destiny of conquered Germany 








HE other day I received a letter from a kindly 
wine merchant with whom I dealt before the 
war, commending me for my long patience, for- 
bearance, and restraint—virtues which I could scarcely 
help—and offering me—wonder of wonders !—a dozen 
bottles of sherry at the controlled price. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes; I felt like Noah when the 
dove brought back the first, incredible testimony 
of approaching dry land. It 
wasn’t so much the thought 
of the sherry itself that de- 
lighted me—unfortunately for 
me, I can’t drink it, though my 
friends can—-as the suggestion 
that such a commodity could 
be purchased in such a quantity 
at all. Beyond those twelve 
promised bottles of sherry 
stretched a whole vista of bottles 
—and not only of bottles. Like 
the rainbow, the thought of 
them implied a promise—the 
promise of liberty ! 

Liberty to buy in an open 
market up to the limits of 
one’s earnings—the promise, in 
other words, of economic free- 
dom. To be able to buy, 
with some assurance of receiv- 
ing it, a seat in which to 
work in a train, enough petrol 
to drive one’s car where one 
pleased, an unausterified suit 
of clothes, or any suit of 
clothes, a bone and a bar of 
chocolate for one’s hungry dog, 
a new set of curtains or chair- 
covers for a _ shabby, war- 
weary house. Millions of others 
are wishful for the same or 
similar things, and like the 


millions of others I shall pro- OFFICERS AND MEN OF H.M.A.S. “‘ AUSTRALIA” MARCHING PAST AUSTRALIA HOUSE, 
WAY TO GUILDHALL, WHERE THEY WERE ENTERTAINED BY THE LORD MAYOR AND CORPORATION OF LONDON. 


bably and rightly still have 
to wait a long time till I can 
get them. But it is going to be rather 
fun for all of us, if we can only be 
patient, to see them gradually return- 
ing one by one, rather like furnishing 
a house with insufficient, but not too 
insufficient, money—the only way to 
furnish a house with full satisfaction 
—or wooing a reluctant, but not too 
reluctant, bride. 

I know that there are serious people 
of a so-called progressive turn of mind 
to whom all this is economic and 
social anathema. They very much 
resent the idea of anyone being free 
to buy anything at his own free 
choice except the most obvious and 
universal necessities, and even these, it 
seems, must be strictly standardised 
and regulated. To them a man with 
any freedom of choice in the expendi- 
ture of his purchasing-power is a 
man with too much money: a kind 
of social robber or parasite from 
whom, perhaps after suitable and 

_ severe punishment, such liberty should 
be taken. This Puritanical attitude 
partly derives from a just and natural 
reaction against the excesses of laissez- 
faire; against an ideal of economic 


liberty that allowed unlimited freedom Officers and men of H.M.A.S. “ Australia,” which is now at Plymouth undergoing repairs and refit after 
of choice to some while doing nothing Sverend- a- nell ears of gallant war service, were given a tremendous welcome by 

P . 2 j * they marci in procession 
whatever to ensure it for others. The and Corporation. After a march which resolved itself into a trium 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


more scholarly Teuton totalitarian bible—sprang from 
Marx’s mournful and prophetic vision of the flotsam 
and jetsam of mid-Victorian industrial England. 
One can catch a pictorial glimpse of that vision by 
turning over the terrible pages of Gustave Doré’s 
“London,” first published in 1876. It is enough to 
shrivel up temporarily in any man of sensibility the 
very thought of liberty. 


A FAMOUS AUSTRALIAN WARSHIP’S COMPANY IN LONDON. 








WAR REPAIRS AT PLYMOUTH. 


of commodities and consumer-goods to continue 
for ever; like a jealous husband, they will not trust 
mankind for a minute out of their humane and 
anxious sight. They set so much store on equality 
and egalitarian justice that they set none on liberty 
at all. They forget that without some freedom, 
however well-ordered the world may be in other 
respects, men will not be happy at all; that the 
pursuit of liberty is among the 
great objects of human well- 
being and a good in itself. They 
forget something perhaps even 
more important: that for men 
to rise to the height of their 
natures and become what their 
Maker meant them to be, they 
must have a free choice between 
good and evil and the right 
to frame their lives in their 
own way. 

That such right must have 
its restraints, limits, and safe- 
guards is obvious; the whole 
story of man’s sojourn on this 
planet during the past hundred 
and fifty years has underlined 
the fundamental necessity of 
defining and imposing such 
limits. The essential legislation 
of the twentieth century is not 
political, but economic. But it 
is important in framing such 
legislation to bear in mind that 
its object should not be to 
reduce the sum total of indivi- 
dual liberty, but to increase 
it. Owing to the abuse of 
liberty by some, the possibility 
of liberty was narrowed or 
denied to others ; what we have 
to do now is to increase the 
STRAND, ON THEIR liberty of those who formerly 
had too little, without reducing 
more than is strictly necessary 
the liberty of those who already 
enjoyed it. 

For if the clock of human progress 
—and during the past six years it has 
stopped fast—is to be set turning again, 
we have got to recover our fathers’ 
belief in the sanctity of human liberty. 
We have got to believe that, other 
things being equal, it is a good thing 
for human beings to exercise freedom 
of choice, even when they exercise it 
wrong. To let a man spend his money 
in his own way and to allow him a 
reasonable scope for its use is a funda- 
mental part of the machinery of the 
free life. No doubt for a few years we 
have all got to accept a rigid discipline 
to achieve the great work of material 
reconstruction necessary after the war 
as well as to beat the Japanese. We 
shall not grumble at that, provided we 
are certain that our rulers, whatever 
their political complexion, are true 
to the great tradition of our country 
—the expansion of the realm of human 
and individual freedom. When we sing 
“Land of Hope and Glory’ with fer- 


A GENE VIEW Oo 7 ‘ PANY 0 : : : 
RAL VIE F THE GATHERING IN GUILDHALL, WHERE THE SHIP'S COMPANY ©!  Vour and no one sings it with greater 

H.M.A.S. ‘“‘ AUSTRALIA" WERE THE GUESTS AT A LUNCHEON, THEIR SHIP IS UNDERGOING oe 
fervour than the British poor: the 


rich sometimes turn up their superior 


London crowds when moses at it—we are not expressing our 


to Guildhall, on July 17, to be the — =< luncheon a4 } y belief in the righteousness of British 


liberty of the rich Victorian or Edward- citizens, the ship's compeny was received by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, and sat down to luncheon in geographical expansion, but in the 


ian roisterer to have an extravagantly 


starving labourers and ragged children 
tended, in many good minds, to dis- 
credit the whole conception of economic liberty. 
The Totalitarian State was begotten in the squalid 
gutter that lined the highway of nineteenth-century 
freedom ; it was not for nothing that the beginning 
of Hitler's ‘‘ Mein Kampf'"’ recalled his memory of 
the Vienna slums. ‘‘ Das Kapital '’—that other and 


N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from 


Guildhall in an atmosp! 


Bruce, igh Commissioner for Australia ; and Captain 
tish Dominions.” 


In some, like those I have mentioned, it seems 
to have shrivelled it up permanently. The injustice, 
suffering, and wickedness of the world worry them 
so much that they want to put the whole of humanity 
into a virtuous and egalitarian strait-jacket and keep 
it there. They would like the wartime rationing 


re reminiscent of the Lord Mayor's banquet, with the City gold plate on view. : : 
those with ” Lord Mayor at the top table were Mr. the expansion of something much more 


. : Among Brendan Bracken, Pret Lord of 
good time against a background of Admiralty ; Mr. 


—M. . Armst , of important. We are declaring—just as 
H.M.A.S. “ Australia,’ M hich the Lord Ma 7 described as “one of the famous %, from one of the we do when we sing in another mood 


“The Lambeth Walk" or ‘“‘ Knocked 
‘em in the Old Kent Road '’—our unshakeable belief 
in the right of the individual to lead his own life in 
his own way and our determination that that life 
shall not be restrained but extended until, in the 
fullness of time and by peaceful means, it covers 
the whole earth. 





“ The Illustrated London News" of One Hunvrep Years Aco, hitherto appearing weekly on this page, will, in fuiure, be given once 
a month, except in the case of items of particular interest, which may be inserted in any issue. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO ULSTER: 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO ULSTER: THE LORD MAYOR OF BELFAST, SIR CRAWFORD M’CULLAGH, 
RECEIVING THE’ QUEEN AT CITY HALL ON THEIR MAJESTIES’ ARRIVAL FOR LUNCHEON. 


| 
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THE INVESTITURE IN THE GREAT HALL: THE KING PRESENTING DECORATIONS, WITH 


q 
THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH SEATED ON HIS RIGHT. ) 


nt — 


| 
| 
| 


Wes 


ee enema | 


CROWDS DEMONSTRATING THEIR LOYALTY TO THE ROYAL FAMILY AS THEIR MAJESTIES, 
WITH PRINCESS ELIZABETH, DROVE THROUGH THE FLAG-DECKED STREETS OF BELFAST. 


ee 


/ PREMIER OF NORTHERN IRELAND, AT THE GARDEN-PARTY IN THE BOTANIC GARDENS. AND SEA RANGERS, ON PARADE AT BROOKE PARK, LONDONDERRY, 


The King and Queen, accompanied by Princess Elizabeth, paid an official visit | and Queen followed by three cheers for Princess Elizabeth—of the Houses of Parlia- 
recently to Northern Ireland as part of the royal Victory tour undertaken since ment; third, a garden-party of some 5000 workers and their wives in the Botanic 
| 
| 
| 


HIS MAJESTY WITH PRINCESS ELIZABETH, AND THE QUEEN WITH SIR BASIL BROOKE, ) PRINCESS ELIZABETH TAKING GREAT INTEREST IN THE GIRL GUIDES, BROWNIES 


VE-Day. On the first day Belfast presented to the world a threefold demonstration Garden Park. After the King’s Address to both Houses of Parliamen there followed 
of loyalty and devotion: first, some of the 30,000 workers of Harland and Wolff's an Investiture ceremony. The second day of their Majesties tour in Ister was spent 
and others gathered at the yard alongside the Musgrave channel of Belfast Harbour ; mainly in Londonderry, where the Royal Party lunched with the mayor at 
second, an unorthodox but sincere expression of loyalty—three cheers for the King Guildhall, visited the cathedral and attended a garden-party in Brooke Park 
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PILOTED FLYING BOMBS: THE LATEST JAPANESE “SUICIDE” 


MAITSBISH BOMBER “BETTY 22" 
CARRYING "BAKA' FLYING BOMB. 





DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 
































THE NAKAJIMA" FRANK 1" A MODERN JAPANESE ARMY 
FIGHTER. WAS RECENTLY BEEN ‘isto FoR once. 
i ATTACKS 
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A SECTIONAL DRAWING SHOWING THE JAPANESE “BAKA” OR “FLYING FOOL,” THE PILOTED FLYING;) BOM 


The chief threat to the Allied Navies operating in Japanese waters of recent weeks 
has undoubtedly been the “ suicide 'plane"’ tactic. In this a fighter or medium 
bomber is stripped of its inessential parts, guns, armour, etc., loaded to its 
manoeuvrable limit with explosives, and ‘‘ crash-landed "' on its target by the pilot, 
who perighes in the explosion. Examples of aeroplanes used in this manner are 
shown in our artist's drawings—the Mitsubishi Navy Ol bomber and a modern 
fighter known to the Americans respectively as ‘‘ Betty 22°’ and “ Frank 1.” 


The latest method, at date of writing, is to employ a piloted flying bomb. Intact 
examples of these were captured at Okinawa. As can be seen from our Artist's 
sectional drawing, these are not unlike the V1, being in the form of a stubby-winged 
monoplane, with a warhead in front and a rocket-propulsion unit behind, with 
the great difference, however, that a pilot is carried. The Japanese name for 
this weapon is “ Jinray,"’ meaning ‘‘ Peal of Thunder,"’ but the Americans have 
christened it ‘‘ Baka,"’ the Japanese word for‘ Fool.'’ This ‘‘ Baka" is carried 
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TACTIC; 


ArtTisT, G. H. Davis. 


BOMB, WITH DRAWINGS ILLUSTRATING HOW IT 


» underneath a Mitsubishi bomber, the pilots of the bomber and the flying bomb 
being linked by telephone. The bomber carries the ‘‘ Baka” until the target is 
sighted. The ‘‘ Baka” is released and the bomber turns away. At first the 
“ Baka" glides; then, as he approaches nearer, the pilot switches on his rockets ; 
by this means he reaches a speed in the neighbourhood of 500 m.p.h., and also 
is able to manceuvre to avoid flak—-thus gaining a great advantage over the VI ; 
then, bracing himself, he aims himself and his ‘plane at the most vulnerable 
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THE CHIEF THREAT TO THE PACIFIC NAVIES. 


OXYGEN CYLINDER. 
JNINCTION BOX, . 
& 


PILOTS BRACING 


IS CARRIED, LAUNCHED AND THEN DIRECTED. 


point of his target. Undoubtedly these ‘‘ Baka"’ flying bombs have done appre 
ciable damage, particularly to aircraft-carriers (their favourite target), have 
sunk several Allied ships and caused heavy casualties; but very many miss their 
targets or are shot down before they reach their objective, and on the whole, they 
have not been very effective, and Allied warships have shown themselves remarkably 
able to take the punishment of this peculiarly Japanese kind of attack, and 
striking instances have been reported of warships standing up to heavy onslaughts 
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BACKGROUND TO 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 
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“THE ORIGINS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION”: By JOHN C. MILLER." 


HIS is a book by a Professor about the background 

of the American Revolution. It is extraordinarily 
fair-minded : anybody who wants special pleading had 
better not read it. There are things in it which will 
evoke protests from English readers ; there are others 
which will seem to Americans to spoil the clear black- 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


Americans to their own peril and to the impossibility 
of reconciliation.” 

To British Ministers at that time—more especially 
as the King of England was also King of Hanover— 
the hiring of foreign troops was not strange. Our 
standing Army was not large ; there was no conscription ; 


latter were doubtless hoping that one party would 
liberate them from the other, their sad and chronic 
condition. The employment of Red Indians did 
arouse flaming protests in England: but it was an 
old idea that you took your gladiators where you 
could find them, and to-day it is taken for granted. 
~ But the Americans who kicked were in 





and-white picture they have mentally 
formed of the origins of their Republic. THE 
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“ FUZZY-WUZZY BAND”: PAPUAN NATIVES TRAINED BY A LONDONER. 


the old turbulent English tradition, which 
even led Cromwell’s troops after Marston 





But the details are all thoroughly 
checked. The British Government (which 
was treating Ireland in the same way)- 
had a fixed idea that colonies were 
strictly subordinate and (it is rather like 
Hitler’s New Order Scheme) should only 
grow things to support and exchange with 
the home country’s manufactures; and 
the Colonists, many of whom were 
hereditarily against Kings and Courts, 
were a mulish lot who insisted violently on 
their rights but wished the British Govern- 
ment to pay for their defence against 
the French and the Indians. The story 
of the preliminaries to the War is all 
here: and so well told that it must 
become a prescribed text for “ special 
periods’’ in University examinations. 
There was a good deal to be said for 
both sides until the crisis was reached. 
As the author says: ‘‘ Had the British 
Government pursued consistently this 
policy of dividing and _ bewildering 





Moor to butcher the Irishwomen, who had 
come over to join their husbands fight- 
ing for King Charles, on the grounds 
that they were foreign interlopers— 
though the Roundhead party were more 
amenable later on when William brought 
over his Dutchmen. “ A Civil War ought 
to be a Civil War,’’ was the American 
view : they hated the intruding Hessians. 
Chesterton crystallised the situation when 
he (as was his wont, beautifully ignoring 
all qualifications) described the American 
Revolution as “‘ the revolt of an English 
gentleman against a German King.”’ 

So in a sense it was; but Professor 
Miller notes that the English gentleman 
in America was rather dismayed when 
he found that the revolution, which is 
still continuing, did not stop at that. 
The ball started went on moving: it is 
conceivable that George Washington, were 
he to return to-day, might want to come 





Americans by holding out the prospect 
of reconciliation, the Declaration of 





MUSICALLY-UNTRAINED FUZZY-WUZZY BOYS OF NEW GUINEA, 


LIEUT. DAVID CRAWLEY, WITH THE ROYAL PAPUAN CONSTABULARY BAND WHICH HE FORMED FROM 
MARCHING THROUGH MELBOURNE 


IN A RECENT COMBINED SERVICES PARADE. 


to England and buy back Sulgrave. But 
in any event, with or without a revolution, 











Y the Royal Papuan Constabulary 
Band, which forms the subject of 
these pictures, is the personal product 
of Lieut. David Crawley, a Londoner. 
His first experiment in training the 
unmusical uzzy-Wuzzy boys of 
Papua, New Guinea, to read music 
and play band instruments, was 
begun at Rabaul, New Britain, before 
the war, one of his first recruits 
being a_ sixteen-year-old native 
named Nelson Tokiel (right). Lieut. 
Crawley’s efforts were so much 
scoffed at that he had to buy the 
first brass instruments himself to 
prove his case. When the Japanese 
prepared to invest New Britain, the 
incipient band was dispersed, but 
in 1943 Nelson Tokiel, emaciated after 
being forced to labour for the Japs dur- 
ing their drive towards Port Moresby, 
escaped to Allied lines. He was the 
nucleus around whom Lieut. Crawley 
assembled and trained a second band 
of thirty-three Fuzzy-Wuzzy boys. 
Recently, this band toured Australia 
in support of a War Bonds drive, and 
so impressed concert audiences with 
its even march tempo and tonal 
quality in musical comedy and light 
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AUSTRALIAN VICTORY LOAN RALLY. 
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THE SIDE-DRUMMERS BEATING TIME FOR THE “‘ FUZZY-WUZZY BAND 
PURING A MARCH THROUGH SYDNEY IN SUPPORT OF A RECENT 


* * classics that the Worshipful Company 

of Musicians awarded a silver medal 

to Lieut. Crawley in honour of his 
unique achievement. 


A. A 








NELSON TOKIEL, ONE OF LIEUT. CRAWLEY’S FIRST PUPILS, WHO 
WAS TAKEN PRISONER BY THE JAPANESE, BUT ESCAPED. STARTING 
WITH NO MUSICAL BACKGROUND, HE CAN NOW READ MUSIC FLUENTLY, 
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Independence might have been postponed and 
the rebellion crushed. But the mother country, while 
holding an olive branch in one hand, brandished a 
sword in the other... . Of all the acts of *‘ tran- 
scendent folly and wickedness’ perpetrated by the 
British Ministry, none did more to convince Americans 
of the necessity of an immediate declaration of in- 
dependence than the hiring of foreign mercenaries to 
help suppress the rebellion in the colonies. Reports 
were heard in the colonies early in 1776 that the 
British Government was scouring Europe for mer- 
cenaries to employ against Americans; it was re- 
marked that twenty thousand Russian mercenaries 
would be ‘ charming visitors at New York and civilise 
that part of America wonderfully.’ Unable to secure 
the services of these apostles of sweetness and light 
because of the refusal of Catherine the Great to per- 
mit her subjects to fight on Britain's side, the Govern- 
ment turned to the German states for man-power, 
and thereby revealed to the alarmed colonists that 
the mother country was an ‘old, stern, encroaching 
step-dame,’ who tried to collect all the neighbourhood 
bullies to beat up her children. If Britain called 
upon Europe to help in the subjugation of the colonies, 
America must clearly do likewise: France must be 
made a counterweight to the German states and re- 
dress the balance of power upon the American conti- 
nent. More than any other act of the British Govern- 
ment, the hiring of mercenaries opened the eyes of 











* ” The Origins of the American Revolution.” By John C. Miller. 
(Faber and Faber; 16s.) 








‘Zi LIRUT. DAVID CRAWLEY, OF THE AUSTRALIAN ARMY, EX- ENGLISH 
ARMY MAN, TASMANIAN FRUIT-GROWER, AND OFFICER OF THE 
NEW GUINEA POLICE, CONDUCTING HIS LATEST BAND OF FUZZY- 
WUZZY NATIVES. FOR HIS SKILL AND ENTHUSIASM IN TRAINING 
THIS HIGHLY EFFICIENT BAND, HE HAS BEEN AWARDED A SILVER 





MEDAL BY THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF MUSICIANS, 








the hiring of mercenaries in European wars was 
an old-established practice; and it was shortly 
to be superseded by the employment of foreigners 
conscribed by force. Napoleon combed conquered 
Germany for young men to fight for him in Spain: 
the Grand Army which marched to Moscow and back 
contained only a minority of Frenchmen; it largely 
consisted of Germans and Poles, though many of the 


it is probable that North America would have developed 
along the same lines. A vast, empty continent, inhabited 
by a few roving nomads and rich in untapped resources, 
would still have attracted a steady stream of pioneers, 
political malcontents and seekers after security from 
all European countries, and a separate civilisation 
must have been evolved. And, if America had re- 
mained undér the Crown, the Crown might have been 
forced to remove to America: in which event there 
might have been a Declaration of Independence on 
the part of these islands ! 

That is all part of what Lord Samuel once called 
the Science of Hypothetics. The details of the actual 
history interest few in this country. It was all a 
muddle: from all the crowded past we cherish the 
remembrance only of those events which appear to 
us beautiful, comic or instructive. And to the modern 
Briton the main interest of that old quarrel resides 
in the fact that it taught us a lesson and led us to 
build up a Commonwealth of Nations bound by legal 
ties as flimsy as cobwebs but by moral ties as strong 
as steel. The strange thing is that the average 
American (and European) does not know that we were 
taught that lesson and profited by it. 1 met, the 
other day, an Australian soldier who had crossed 
America on his way to England, and had been told 
by an American: “ Of course, you'll declare your 
independence after this war.’’ The Australian said 
that (a) Australia was independent and (6) that it 
didn’t want to be and wasn’t going to be—whuich 
places the Statute of Westminster almost in the 
metaphysical sphere. 
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“THE HOUR I HAVE LIVED FOR.”’— CHURCHILL. 
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THE VICTORY SALUTE IN BERLIN. GUNS OF THE 3RD REGIMENT ROYAL HORSE 
ARTILLERY FIRING A VICTORY SALVO AS MR. CHURCHILL RETURNED TO THE 
SALUTING-BASE AFTER INSPECTING THE RANKS BEFORE THE PARADE. Z Sepemansenasi 
THE PREMIER AT THE SALUTING-BASE FOR THE VICTORY PARADE AT BERLIN. ON 
EITHER SIDE OF HIM, FIELD-MARSHALS MONTGOMERY AND ALEXANDER, TO THE RIGHT, 
MR. ANTHONY EDEN. 
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LEADERS OF THE ALLIED FORCES PASSING DOWN THE VICTORY PARADE IN A HALF- 1 Speeccccceceeeecc ccc e tenet ce eee eee nent eee ete t et eeee 
TRACK. (L. TO R.) GENERAL ARNOLD, MARSHAL OF THE R.A.F. SIR C. PORTAL, {| Ff piniInG DOWN THE BRITISH VICTORY PARADE IN THE CHARLOTTENBURGER CHAUSSEE IN 
FIELD-MARSHAL ALEXANDER, GENERAL MARSHALL, ADMIRAL LEAHY. i BERLIN’S TIERGARTEN—(L. TO R., FRONT) FIELD-MARSHAL SIR H. MAITLAND WILSON, 

‘ MR. ANTHONY EDEN AND MR. C, R, ATTLEE. 
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“THE HOUR I HAVE LIVED FOR”: MR. CHURCHILL TAKING THE SALUTE IN THE GREAT BRITAIN’S ARMOURED MIGHT IN THE HEART OF BERLIN. PART OF THE GREAT 
PARADE-GROUND OF BERLIN — THE CHARLOTTENBURGER CHAUSSES-AS THE GRENADIER COLUMN OF ARMOURED FIGHTING VEHICLES SWEEPING DOWN THE CHARLOTTEN- 
GUARDS MARCH PAST THE SALUTING-BASE. BURGER CHAUSEE FROM THE COLUMN OF VIK TORY, ON THE RIGHT. 


On July 21 struck one of the finest hours of the Prime Minister's life, the hour, he (called by Mr. Churchill on this occasion “the dear Desert Rats"); then in order 
said, which he had lived for, the hour in which he took the salute of the great came a Naval detachment from H.M.S. “ Pembroke,"’ led by the Chatham band of 
parade of the British Armed Forces in Berlin, and in which—-perhaps most astonishing the Royal Marines, the Ist Battn. Grenadier Guards, the 1/5 Battn. The Queen's 
of all—he received the spontaneous plaudits of the population of Berlin (as shown Royal Regt., the 2nd Battn. The Devonshire Regt., the Canadian Berlin Battn with 
on another page of this issue). Leading the parade was the 7th Armoured Division kilted pipe band, medical and supply services and detachments from the R.A.F 
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PERSONALITIES IN BERLIN—AND WHAT 
“BIG THREE” CONFERENCE 


Rr RN 
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FALLEN IDOLS IN BERLIN : 

THESE TOPPLED STATUES 

IN THE UNTER DEN 

LINDEN PROVIDE AN 

APPROPRIATE COMMENT 

ON THE “ BIG THREE” LEE LE LEME OIE AS DEL SRS RELIC AOL SDA LDL LDL LO NAL DELLE AEA ADE NIL CDE DID 

er ae ALLIED TROOPS HOLDING BACK BERLINERS WHO WILDLY CHEERED BRITAIN’S PRIME 
wan = sae : MINISTER WHEN HE OPENED THE ‘“ WINSTON CLU FOR BRITISH TROOPS. 
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A PLEASANT LAKESIDE SCENE PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE POTSDAM 
RESIDENCE OF MR, ATTLEE WHEN HE WAS VISITED BY MR, JOSEPH ; 
E. DAVIES (CENTRE), FORMER U.S. AMBASSADOR TO MOSCOW, : = oo poeuSeurewenstnsueeueeess ‘ 7 —- sepeseussesenqeeusenuat 
MR. CHURCHILL, ACCOMPANIED BY MR. ANTHONY EDEN, SETTING OFF IN A JEEP FOR A 
VISIT TO THE RUINED BERLIN CHANCELLERY, SCENE OF HITLER'S REPORTED DEATH. 
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THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN CHIEFS OF STAFF, SIR ALAN BROOKE (LEFT) AND GENERAL 

GEORGE C. MARSHALL (HAND ON RAIL), WITH FIELD-MARSHAL SIR MAITLAND WILSON, 

\DMIRAL CUNNINGHAM, AND ADMIRAL KING, DURING A REVIEW OF THE U.S, 2ND 
ARMOURED (" HELL ON WHEELS "') DIVISION, 


sye eer e  ee ee es 
MR. CHURCHILL LEAVING HITLER'S SHELTER DURING A VISIT TO THE 
CHANCELLERY RUINS, THIS 1S WHERE HITLER IS REPORTED TO HAVE DIED. 
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The ‘ Big Three '’ Conference in Potsdam has provided many side-scenes in and reign. Our photographs illustrate some of these appearances, including 
around Berlin, in whose streets famous personalities of Allied nations have Mr. Churchill's visit to the battered Berlin Chancellery, during which he inspected 
become an almost commonplace sight. Some Berliners, in fact, have commented Hitler's air-raid shelter. Britain's Prime Minister has made a number of unofficial 
that during the brief period of the Conference they have seen more of | tours of the ruined Reich capital, and his official appearances include the review 
Mr. Churchill than they saw of their Fuhrer throughout the years of Hitler's ' of the Victory Parade of British troops (illustrated on page 91), and the 
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THEY SAW: SIDE-SCENES FROM THE 


IN THE GERMAN CAPITAL. 
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LEADER’S ARRIVAL 
ON JULY 18, 


CHURCHILL WELCOMING PRESIDENT TRUMAN ON THE AMERICAN 
TO LUNCH AT THE PRIME MINISTER'S POTSDAM RESIDENCE 


TOUR OF 
CAPITAL, 


DURING A SIGHTSEEING 
FREELY ABOUT THE 


(LEFT) PHOTOGRAPHED IN HIS CAR 
AND MR. CHURCHILL HAVE MOVED 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
BERLIN. BOTH HE 


REMAINS OF HITLER'S 


SHELTER. 


BRIEF REST ON THE BATTERED 
INSPECTION OF THE FUCHRER’S AIR-RAID 


CHURCHILL 
CHAIR AFTER 


TAKING 
HIS 


opening of the “ Winston Club” for British other ranks in the fashionable 
west-end highway of the Kurfurstendamm. President Truman has also made a 
number of public appearances in Berlin's streets, and military leaders of the 
’ Big Three" armed forces have taken part in a number of parades and reviews, 
including an inspection of the famous U.S. “ Hell on Wheels" (2nd Armoured) 


3 
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NI BITTE LSE BLE LL LOE EEL LAA ILA TD 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 

THE POTSDAM 
FERENCE ROOM AT THE 
THIRD MEETING OF THE 
** BIG THREE’’ ON 
JULY 19, WHEN THEY 
WERE ATTENDED BY 
THEIR 
FOREIGN SECRETARIES. 


CON- 


RESPECTIVE 
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FIELD-MARSHAI ALEXANDER (IN LONG BOOTS) WITH 
MR. CHURCHILL'S PERSONAL DOCTOR (IN CIVILIAN 


OTHERS DURING A VISIT TO THE RUINS OF THE 


LORD MORAN, 
SUIT), 
REICHSTAG 


AND 


ARRIVING 
DIVISION, 


OF STAPF 
“HELL ON 


(CENTRE), 
wHeets”™ 


CHIEF 
U.S, 


MARSHALL, AMERICA’S 
BERLIN OF THE 


GEORGE Cc. 
INSPECTION IN 


GENERAL 
FOR THE 


Division by America’s Chief of Staff, General CGeorge C. Marshall, 
accompanied by Field-Marshal Sir Alan Brooke, C.1.G.S., Field-Marshal Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham, First Sea Lord, 
and Admiral King. Other famous military visitors include Field-Marsha! Sir 
Harold Alexander. Visits have also been exchanged by the three Foreign S 


who was 


cretaries 
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IN GERMANY TO-DAY: THE DEFEATED HERRENVOLK PICKING 
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THE ACUTE FOOD SHOR IN GERMANY TO-DAY IS REFLECTED IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF 
HOUSEWIVES BUYING POTATOES DIRECT FROM THE FIELD AS THEY ARE DUG. 
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TYPICAL OF FAMOUS BUILDINGS IN BERLIN OF WHICH LITTLE REMAIN BUT RUINS 
IS THIS VIEW OF THE KAISERIN AUGUSTA GEDACHTNISKIRKE, IN THE KURFURSTENDAMM. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN TROOPS DANCING WITH GERMAN GIRLS IN ONE OF BERLIN’S 
OPEN-AIR CAFES AFTER THE LIFTING OF THE MILITARY BAN ON FRATERNISATION. 
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THE ALLIED MILITARY COMMANDERS IN &£ERLIN ARE ENCOURAGING SIMPLE FORMS OF 
ENTERTAINMENT SUCH AS THIS BAND CONCERT OF FOLK TUNES IN THE TIERGARTEN. 
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GERMAN CHILDREN OBTAINING FOOD BY A SIMPLER METHOD THAN BARTER IN THE BLACK AN INTERIOR VIEW OF ONE OF fHE GREAT HANGARS AT THE TEMPELHOF AIRFIELD IN 
MARKET: THEY ARE HELPING THEMSELVES FROM A MILITARY SWILL-TUB. BERLIN, ONCE ONE OF THE FINEST AIRPORTS IN EUROPE, NOW WRECKED BY BOMBS. 
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Life for the defeated Herrenvolk of Germany is a very different proposition to- in Germany's once proud capital city: women clearing rubble from bomb- 
day to the life they experienced as the promised “ Master Race" in the heyday shattered sites by the age-old method of the chain of buckets; women dancing 
of Nazism. Now, they are experiencing the feelings and conditions of a people with Allied troops after the lifting of the fraternisation ban; crowds gathering 
reduced to the level of a subject race. Some of those conditions are reflected in | to share in such simple entertainments as band concerts in the Berlin parks: 
our photographs from Berlin and other parts of Germany. There are contrasts men and women buying and bartering for food in the black markets, while their 
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UP THE THREADS OF A NEW LIFE UNDER ALLIED CONTROL. 
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“so et ae BE a EE DS ee 
= 3 : RED ARMY TROOPS, ON A SIGHTSEEING TOUR OF BERLIN IN A 


scccescececcccccccecessscecsceeeees ee 
RELATIVES HAVE BEEN ORDERED TO REMOVE THESE MUNICH RELICS OF NAZISM: 
MARKED BRONZE CASKETS CONTAINING BODIES OF MEN KILLED 


DROSHKY, PASSING HOME- 
LESS GERMAN FAMILIES SQUATTING ON PILES OF RUBBLE THAT WERE ONCE BUILDINGS. 

SWASTIKA- 5 

IN THE 1933 PUTSCH. : 
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BLACK MARKETS ARE AN EVER-PRESENT FEATURE OF BERLIN LIFE, 


AND THIS ONE, | 
NEAR THE BATTERED REICHSTAG, SHOWS 


THE USUAL CROWD BARTERING WITH TROOPS. 


et 


ee oe 
f ANOTHER VIEW OF THE BLACK MARKET NEAR THE REICHSTAG. BERLIN POLICE MADE 


A SURPRISE SWOOP ON THIS MARKET LATE ON MONDAY EVENING, JULY 2}. 
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GERMAN WOMEN USING THE PRIMITIVE CHAIN-OF-BUCKETS METHOD FOR CLEARING GERMANS WHOSE CREDENTIALS HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY CHECKED BEING SWORN IN 
RUBBLE UNDER ALLIED ORDERS FROM A BOMBED SITE 


BY THE 
IN BERLIN, MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN MUNICH AS JUDGES TO 


ADMINISTER THE REVISED LAWS 
children acquire it by simpler means from the wastage in military swill-tubs ; 

and, as a perpetual back-cloth, as it were, to these varied scenes of a country 
slowly coming back to life. the bomb- and shell-shattered ruins of Berlin and 
most of Germany's principal towns and cities—ruins which will involve years of 


clearance before any effort towards rebuilding can be made. Meanwhile, although 


it will be long before any solid reconstruction can shéw results, the Allies are 
moving more rapidly with the social reconstruction of the Reich. Schools 
already been reopened under trustworthy teachers, using textbooks, purged of 
Nazi ideology, and, as can be seen from our last photograph, new judges are 
being sworn in to administer the revised laws of Germany 


have 
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te: attacks from sea and air now being 
launched against Japan bear a marked 
resemblance to those carried out against 
Germany and Germany’s holdings in Western 
Europe prior to D-Day in June 1944. They 
bear all the marks of a prelude to invasion. 
There is, however, one notable difference. 
In this case the naval arm is playing a great 
part, and one which few could have predicted 
would come within the range of its power. 
In addition to the attacks of the island-based Super- 
Fortress bombers, supported by Mustang fighters, there 
have been heavy attacks by carrier-borne aircraft. And, 
what is even more remarkable, there have been bombard- 
ments with naval guns of industrial targets such as the 
Muroran steel plant, an enterprise new to modern warfare 
and pre-supposing not only complete domination of the 
air, but also absence or helplessness of coast-defence 
artillery. These naval operations have been carried out 
in thorough and almost leisurely fashion, as though there 
were little to fear from the enemy. And so far there 
have been no reports of damage suffered by the American 
or British warships engaged. Most striking of all, perhaps, 
was the fact that Admiral Nimitz coolly issued the names 
of a number of Allied senior officers and ships. 

These were the most astonishing proofs of the weak- 
ness of the Japanese defence, but not the only ones. 
Though some of the attacks were hotly opposed by 
fighters over the Japanese islands, in other cases no 
Japanese aircraft rose from the ground. That again calls 
to mind the attacks on Germany in the early part of 1944. 
Then the bombers would sometimes be allowed to range 
unopposed, while on other occasions, though the targets 





A SHIP WITHOUT A BOW: THE AMERICAN CRUISER 


PACIFIC SEAS AFTER LOSING HER BOW IN A TYPHOON, 


The American cruiser “ Pittsburg’’ was hit by the full force of a 120-mile-an-hour typhoon which 
swept the Pacific near Okinawa last month, and the tremendous seas broke off 100-ft. of the bow. 
By remarkable seamanship the crippled ship was saved and also took the bow section in tow, arriving 
safely in Guam Harbour after a 900-mile journey through the Pacific. 
United States Fleet as the Okinawa pin was entering its final phase, damaging at least twenty- 

ama,” “Indiana” and “ Massachusetts.’ 


one warships, regen | the battleships “ Ala 
lost, and no one was killed or seriously injured in the “ Pittsburg,” 


attacked appeared no more vital to the enemy than 
before, the German fighters would come up in considerable 
strength and fierce fighting in the skies would develop. 
The reason was doubtless the same in both cases: neither 
the Germans last year nor the Japanese this July were 
in a position to afford fighter resistance to every attack 
and, knowing well the uselessness of sending up a few 
aircraft to oppose a multitude by day, they perforce let 
some ‘attacks go unopposed and met others with the 
greatest possible strength. Whereas, however, German 
anti-aircraft defence was nearly always strong, that of 
the Japanese was on more than one occasion described as 
feeble. Yet the attack on Japan is in a much earlier 
stage than was that on Germany last year. Altogether 
the Japanese reaction to these great onslaughts has been 
a singular exhibition of weakness, 

Doubtless the enemy has been reserving some of his 
strength for the moment of actual invasion, which, 
according to his own account, he believes to be close at 
hand, It is even suggested that some of his aircraft have 
for the time being been flown over to the comparative 
safety of the mainland, not to be brought back until it 
takes place. It would, however, be wrong to suppose 
that the Japanese possess a vast reserve of aircraft to 
throw into the scale at a later period. It can be said with 
confidence, even though the statement be based upon 
deduction, not information, that this cannot be the case, 
because if it had been they would have been compelled 
to commit the reserve earlier; the destruction which has 
rained upon their cities and factories has been so great 
that they would not have accepted it without making all 
possible efforts to avert it. They may have many 
weapons, including some containing an element of sur- 
prise, but we may be quite certain that the bulk of them 
are not weapons for attacking either warships or aircraft. 
This means that the Allies are to be allowed to complete 
their preliminary bombardment at their leisure and with- 
out undue risk, a big asset in their favour. It is a state of 
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“ PITTSBURG " RIDING OUT HEAVY 


The typhoon struck the Third 


the most seriously damaged vessel. 
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affairs which did not exist in the period before D-Day 
in Normandy, great as was the air supremacy over 
Germany. 

Unfortunately, this sea-and-air attack needs to per- 
form something very much bigger than was called for in 
the attack on Germany, and the question which has to be 
asked seriously is whether it is capable of doing so. General 
Slim remarked the other day that all nations talk glibly 
of fighting to the last man and the last cartridge, but 
that none of them do it except. the Japanese. The im- 
plication is that warfare against Japan is different from 
warfare against any other country. The Japanese have 
created multifarious modern weapons, like other belli- 
gerents, but they are less dependent upon them for the 
maintenance of resistance. Even if they have learnt in 
time the lesson of Germany’s defeat and put their essential 
factories underground or camouflaged them in remote 
districts, it is to be supposed that the Allied attacks will 
break down the system of production and supply of a 
normal military machine. Japan is, however, the one great 
military nation which, so far as one can judge, can go on 
fighting against a powerful aggressor after the normal 
military machine has broken down. If the Japanese 

soldier can be provided with 

plenty of rifle and machine- 

gun ammunition in his weapon- 

pe ELE pit, if a certain amount ‘of 

visti dug-in field artillery and 

mortars can be made avail- 

able to support a square mile 

of weapon-pits inhabited by 

Japanese soldiers, then, at 

least on relatively favourable 

ground, no enemy, however 

well armed or equipped, is 

going to find it easy to break 
down resistance. 

That is to say, the 
Japanese is better than anyone 


’ 


(Photograph by Radio.) 


No vessels were 
x3 
else in the world at pro- > “we -—" 
longing the fight without 

any form of military THE 
refinemerts or trimmings, 

and some of the things 
which he probably regards as trimmings are bare 
necessities to British and Americans. It must at the 
same time be apparent that the attacks recently made on 
Japan from the sea and air would not, even if they were 
prolonged for months, suffice to deprive the Japanese of 
his rifle, his machine-gun, a proportion of field artillery 
and mortars, ammunition for all these, and his daily 
lump of rice with a dried plum or piece of fish in the 
middle. So, if the Japanese is told to go on fighting, and 
is prepared to obey orders, he will still be in a position to 
put up on Kyushu or any other of the main islands of Japan 
the same sort of resistance as the United States forces 
had to encounter on Okinawa. As to the second point, 
his readiness to obey orders, there is no doubt about 
that. In no theatre is there much sign of a weakening 
in the Japanese will to fight. Enthusiastic statisticians 
have remarked that recently the number of Japanese 
prisoners taken in proportion to killed has gone up 200 
or 300 per cent., but statistics can lie, as we are often 
told, and at all events, they mean little if the 
increase has been to something in the nature of 
2 pet cent. instead of one-half per cent. That factor 
can be ruled out. 

So we are left with the one essential consideration, 
the will of the Japanese Government and High Command 
to continue the struggle. There we cannot be so clear 
in our minds. There was a pronouncement made the other 
day which some thought significant by a Japanese spokes- 
man to the effect that if the Allies continued to insist 
upon unconditional surrender they would not obtain any 
form of surrender. The spokesman’s suggestion was that 
if they proffered what he would consider more reasonable 
terms these might be accepted. It cannot be assumed 


" 
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that he was speaking the truth, but he may 
have been. There are various other points 
to be taken into account, as, for instance, 
whether the forces in outlying stations 
and, in particular, those in Manchuria, 
would lay down their arms if, in fact, they 
were to receive orders to do so from home. 
These, however, are secondary. The great 
problem is whether the defence of Japan 
proper is to be carried out on the lines 
of that of Okinawa and prolonged to the Jast cartridge 
and the Jast man. This would mean that the Japanese 
were mad by European standards, but European 
standards do not apply to Japanese mentality, and 
methods in land warfare any more than they apply 
to the Japanese “ suicide’ bomber, locked into what is 
in effect a piloted flying bomb, without landing wheels 
or parachute and doomed to death from the moment 
that he enters his cabin. 

_ I do not consider that we should altogether rule out 
the possibility of the higher Japanese authorities, the 
Government, the commands of the fighting services, or the 
powerful industrialists, being prepared to offer terms 
which would give the Allies what they require for present 
victory and future security. If so, the recent statement 
by an American broadcaster that many people in the 
United States were looking for a statement of war aims 
against Japan, of what the Allies were seeking from 
Japan, should be carefully considered. This would not 
be altogether incompatible with the policy of uncon- 
ditional surrender, which is, in any case, a generalisation. 
It goes without saying that the Allies will be content with 
nothing which does not give them complete power over 
Japan, or which fails to destroy entirely her future power 
for harm. If they cannot otherwise obtain this, they must 
obviously prolong the offensive to its logical conclusion, 
but they are fighting for the sake of victory and security, 
not for the sake of fighting. This implies that their aims 
must be surrender at home, disbandment of the Japanese 
fighting forces, control of all munitions plant, and 
evacuation of occupied territory oversea. I must leave 
it to experts to say whether the dethronement of the 
Emperor is also to be considered a necessary war aim, but 
I should hardly have thought that it need be. 

From the military point of view, if invasion of Japan 
proper is to take place, as all the signs indicate, the first 
aim should be to secure the maximum mobility of the 
invaders and, therefore, the maximum fluidity in the 
fighting. These are the only conditions in which it has 





PITTSBURG,” MINUS HER BOW, SAFE IN GUAM HARBOUR AFTER MAKING AN_ EPIC 
QOO-MILE TRIP THROUGH THE PACIFIC. 


ever been found possible to defeat the Japanese quickly 
and without suffering heavy loss in the attempt. The 
form of attack against which the Japanese system of 
web-defence in weapon-pits and field casemates—what 
it has become the custom to call “‘ foxholes " and ‘‘ bunkers ” 
out in the Far East—has proved weakest has always been 
that carried out by fast-moving armour and mobile in- 
fantry. It was so in the Philippines, and it was so in 
Burma in the campaign for Mandalay and Rangoon. It 
must therefore be, in the first instance, the object to find 
ground suitable rather to Allied mobility than to Japanese 
web-defence. The more broken the ground, the greater 
the number of obstacles upon it, the more effective will 
be the resistance. In my view the landing-places need 
not be chosen so much for their threat to what are com- 
monly called vital objectives—if my reading is correct, 
no industrial objective, however important, can be con- 
sidered vital—as for the opportunities which they afford 
of inflicting a speedy and thorough defeat on the enemy 
by means of mobility and hitting power. It seems to 
me more urgent to keep away from caves, rock masses, 
and systems of water-worn ravines, than to get close to 
factories or communication centres. 

These views may be considered too vague and 
generalised, but it is not easy at the present stage to 
approach realities more closely. It cannot be doubted 
that the problem of the Japanese war has been under 
discussion during the last few days at Potsdam. It is 
not impossible that some clearer definition of British and 
American policy will appear when the conference is over. 
Meanwhile it is apparent that offensives against Japan 
on a vaster scale than any previously launched are in 
active preparation. 
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THE SMASHING OF JAPAN’S INDUSTRIAL WAR POTENTIAL: 
MAPS SHOWING THE BURNED-OUT AREAS OF FACTORY CITIES. 
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EARING in mind the 
steadily - mounting 

fury of the Allied bom- 
bardment of Japan from 
sea and air, these maps 
provide an indication of 
the terrifying damage 
which her chief indus- 
trial cities are suffering, 
mainly from incendiary 
bombs. The central map 
of the Japanese home 
islands shows the loca- 
tion of the thirteen in- 
dustrial cities said to 
constitute the mainstay 
of her war potential. 
The maps of four of 
these cities show the 
damage caused up to 
approximately the end 
of April this year; and 
colossal though that 
damage is, it is only a 
fraction of what has 
since been inflicted and 
is yet to come. In these 
detailed maps of Tokyo, 
Osaka, Kobe, and 
Nagoya, the burned-out 
zones appear as blocks 
of grey shading, the 
additional target areas 
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TOKYO: THE FLAT GREY-TINTED AREAS SHOW THE 32 SQUARE 
MILES OF THE JAPANESE CAPITAL COMPLETELY BURNED OUT Z Lgsesh * F +? i 
2 J INCENDIARY S UP TO APRIL 15 for incendiaries being OSAKA: JAPAN'S HO. fF 
AS A RESULT OF FOUR CENDIARY RAID A 5 [Continued below left BURNED OUT BY ONE RAID, 
THIS YEAR.MUCH HEAVIER ONES HAVE FOLLOWED. J : 


a ee te 


RE MILES 
DROPPED. 


MANUFACTURING CITY, SHOWIN 
IN WHICH 2000 TONS OF INCENDIARIES WERE 


Continued.) 

contained in dotted 
lines. In April, some 
300 Super-Fortresses 
carried 30,000 tons of 
bombs io Japan, to 
which stage these maps 
(reproduced by cour- 
tesy of the American 
magazine, * te”) 
take us; and in May 
that total was stepped 
up. But General 
Doolittle has promised 
Japan raids by .forces 
of 2000 bombers drop- 
ping 20,000 tons per 
raid! The grim in- 
tention to implement 
that promise is reflected 
in the news, at the 
time of writing, that 
the largest force of 
bombers yet used 
against Japan, some 
600 Super-Fortresses, 
had carried out a 
before-dawn raid on 
the main Japanese 
island of Honshu, dur- 
ing which they dropped 
4000 tons of incendiary 
and other bombs on 
the cities of Choshi, 
Hitachi, Fukui, and 
Okazaki, and attacked 
with high explosives 
an oil refinery north 

of Osaka. 


KOBE : 
( OF AN 


a 


THE 3 SQUARE MILES OF KOBE, 
INCENDIARY RAID BY BOMBERS ON MARCH 


> 2 


NAGASAKI SASEBO YAWATA 


¥ 


SHIPYARDS 
MACHIME SHOPS 
STEEL 


SHOWING THE 

CITIES LISTED AS THE MAINSTAY OF JAPAN’S 
WAR POTENTIAL. ALL ARE PRIORITY TARGETS IN 
THE MOUNTING ALLIED OFFENSIVE. 


A MAP OF THE HOME 
THIRTEEN 


INDUSTRIAL 


JAPANESE ISLANDS, 
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NEAR OSAKA, BURNED OUT AS A RESU 
17 LAST. 


~~~ ~ -_— - &. 


KAMAICHI 
STEEL 


TOKYO 
A\RCRASTs 
MACHINE SHOPS 

STEEL 


YOKOHAMA 


SH/PYAROS 


NAGOYA 


AIRCRAFT 
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LT Va \ MAGOVYA: TWO INCENDIARY RAIDS, ON MARCH I2 AND 19, BURNED OUT THIS AREA OF J 
¢ § SQUARE MILES OF NAGOYA, A KEY PRODUCTION CENTRE FOR AIRCRAFT AND STEEL. 
_ 
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LEFT OF THE JAPANESE NAVY: AN E 


WHAT IS 


CV - AIRCRAFT - CARRIER 


CA2 
CA3 
CLI 
CL2 
CL3 
CL4 
CLS 
CL6 
CL7 
DD} 
DD2 


SURVIVING JAPANESE SHIPS BY CLASSES: 


- 


NAME 


NAGATO 
KONGO 
YAMATO 
ISE 
RYUZYO 
HOSYO 
ZUIHO 
ZUIKAKU 
AOBA 
MOGAMI 
ATAGO 
HIRADO 
TENRYU 
YUBARI 
KUMA 
SENDAI 
NATORI 
TONE 
HINOKI 


KAMIKAZE 


OF 


CLASS 


Nagato 
Kongo 
Yamato 
Ise 
Ryuzyo 
Hosyo 
Zuiho 
Syokaku 
Kako 
Mogami 
Atago 
Hirado 
Tenryu 
Yubari 
Kuma 
Zintu 
Natori 
Tone 
Hinoki 
Kamikaze 


DRAWINGS BY Nort SICKLES AND ANTHONY SODARO. 


CA-HEAVY CRUISER 


CL-LIGHT CRUISER 


TONNAGE 


32,720 
29,330 
40,000 + 
29,990 
7,000 
7,470 
15,000 
20,000 
7,100 
8,500 
9,850 
4,400 
3,230 
2,890: 
5,100 
5,190 
5,170 
8,500 
75S 
1,270 


DD3 
DD4 
DDS 
DD6 
DD7 
DD8& 
DD9 
DD10 
DD11 
SSI 
SS2 


NAME 


HIBIKI 
AMAGIRI 
HATUHARU 
WAKATAKE 
ASASIO 
SIGURE 
AKIKAZE 
KAGERO 
MUTUKI 

1 1-8 

1 65-67 

1 68-70 

1 54, 1 60-63 
1 53, 1 55-59, 1 64 
1 121-124 

1 51-52 

RO 33, RO 34 

RO 26-28, RO 30-32 
RO 60-68 

RO 57-59 

RO 51, RO 54-56 


(THE ABOVE ESTIMATE OF SURVIVING AND Lost JAPANESE WARSHIPS IS T: 


DD - DESTROYER 


SS - SUBMARINE 


CLASS 
Hibiki 
Akebono 
Hatuharu 
Wakatake 
Asasio 
Sigure 
Minekaze 
Kagero 
Mutuki 


OS 


A LIST NOT CLAIMED AS ABSOLUTELY ACCURATE OWING TO THE DIFFICUL 
OBTAINING EXACT INFORMATION ABOUT THE ENEMY’S FLEET AS A WHOLE. 


ee 


TONNAGE 


1,142-1,470 


1,390-2,000 | 


700 + 
655-1 ,000 
988-1 ,300 
889-1 ,082 
892-1 ,082 


= 


THE JAPANESE NAVY TO-DAY? EACH SHIP 
REPRESENTS ONE CLASS IN THE ESTIMATED 
SURVIVING ENEMY NAVY. (SEE KEY AND 
i NAMES BELOW, LEFT.) SOME POSSIBLE NEW 
| CLASSES ARE NOT SHOWN. INTERESTING 


ee 


O far as can be estimated at 
present, the surviving Japanese 
Navy consists of the ship types 
shown above, multiplied by the 
number of existing ships in each 
class. This probably adds up to 
the third biggest navy afloat, but 
consisting of no more than ten 
battleships, six carriers and an 
unestimated number- of cruisers, 
destroyers, submarines and other 
ships. (One guess is fifteen to 
thirty cruisers, and sixty to eighty 
destroyers.) To reduce the Japanese 
Navy even to this size, very small 
beside the presenf British and 
U.S. Navies, the Allies have sunk, 
year by year, the ships shown in 
the chart (right): six battleships ; 
twelve aircraft-carriers ; sixty 
cruisers (twenty-four more than 
Japan had before the war); one 
hundred and forty destroyers 
(twenty-seven more than Japan 
had before the war) and at least 
twenty-two submarines. The sur- 
viving Japanese Navy, greatly 


ee ee ree 
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N ESTIMATE OF SURVIVING AND LOST WARSHIPS. 
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FEATURES OF THE SHIPS ARE: NO SUPER- 
STRUCTURE TO THE CARRIERS (TOP, RIGHT) ; 

THE TOP-HEAVINESS OF THE BATTLESHIPS 
(FOREGROUND) ; AND THE TRIPLE HULLS OF 

THE HEAVY CRUISERS (CENTRE, LEFT). 1941 


eee 


ane ot. Nedada Sedans, 
reduced in strength as it is, can | 
still give a good account of itself | we, 
if it can ever get loose from the — 


web of Ach race. ‘Eels, | | a ee Nasa Se Sua Sa Seca, Sea Sa Na, 
according to “Lite” negra : ~ ‘a Naa Sa. Sa Sa Se SQ i > 
author of these drawings and | Nau rag raatas Matas Ses, > > > bb th > S > > b> 7 
figures, American naval officers : 

have a high opinion of Japanese 


seamanship, gunnery and fighting 

qualities. PThey estimate that the Nagra hagas Sage, Se SONS 
“ Nagato"’ battleships (BB1) are Sa SaSa Se See Ne Ne Noa Nae, 
apna Hane a — os vy US. | Sau dka aaa as, “acs a Sa. Na. Sa Na Sa. Sa Se, Na Na Nee 

*“*Maryland"’ class; the “‘Ises” — i 

(BB4) for the “New Mexico" | 

class; the ‘“ Yamatos"’ (BB3), if | Na dco ec 

any are still afloat, for the“ Iowa” | “as ‘ 

class. The “ Atago” (CA3), a | Nacht SN Na Sa. Sa Sa Sa Na Se Se, ~~ 

heavy cruiser, is among the world’s | Naas raha as aa as, Ne tue Na Sc Sa Se Se SN. 

most powerful cruisers. On the : 

other hand, light cruisers in the 

Japanese Navy are very light, and 

destroyers are low in range and 

boiler power. Submarines are gen- Sa Sa Sa Se Sa Sa Ne Ne, wees 

erally reserved for patrol and fleet , “alhac : 

action. Most U.S. ships are faster, Nese Se Saha Se SaNe Sasa 

longer-ranged and more heavily ~ —— eee eens saan sa at . . = . 

gunned than Japanese equivalents. | [  BSTIMATED SINKINGS OF JAPANESE WARSHIPS, COMPILED AS CAREFULLY AS POSSIBLE FROM PUBLISHED ALLIED COMMUNIQUES 

J i SINCE PEARL HARBOUR. LARGE DESTROYERS SUNK ARE SOMETIMES REPORTED AS CRUISERS. 


a a | = 


VARSHIPS IS TAKEN UP TO JUNE I LAST, WITH THR EXCEPTION OF ONE HEAVY CRUISER (" ASIGARA ’), SUNK EARLY IN Jury.) 
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THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC: 
THE FIGHTING FOR BALIKPAPAN. 





WITH THE 7TH AUSTRALIAN DIVISION IN THE BALIKPAPAN, BORNEO, LANDING: 
AMPHIBIOUS ‘“‘ DUCKS” AND “ ALLIGATORS” CAN BE SEEN IN THE FOREGROUND. 


Ses é ag 





STRIPPED TO THE WAIST, GUNNERS OF THE 7TH AUSTRALIAN DIVISION ARE SHOWN 
SHELLING JAPANESE POSITIONS NEAR THE BALIKPAPAN OIL CENTRE. 





A VIEW ALONG VELLOW BEACH, BALIKPAPAN, WITH AM- A MORTAR CREW IN ACTION 
ATTACKING A FEATURE NEAR 
LATE MAJOR-GENERAL VASEY. 


puinious “ pucks " AND “ ALLIGATORS " IN THE BACKGROUND 
AND A MORTAR BEING FIRED IN THE FOREGROUND, PAPAN, NAMED AFTER THE 


The Balikpapan landing, in South-Eastern Borneo, was made on July 1 by the 
Australian 7th Division after a heavy naval and air bombardment by U.S. forces. 
General MacArthur was in personal command. Four days later, after a whirlwind 
assault, Australian troops had occupied most of Balikpapan's battered ruins. The 
town's great industrial area is now mainly scrap-iron, and only air-raid shelters were 
untouched by the devastating air and naval bombardment which was necessary to 


| 
| 
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AUSTRALIAN INFANTRYMEN MOVING THROUGH THE ROYAL DUTCH SHELL OIL REFINERY, 
NEAR BALIKPAPAN, WHILST OIL BURNS IN THE BACKGROUND. 


CLEARING MINES IN BORNEO: ENGINEERS OPERATING MINE DETECTORS DURING 
THE LANDING OF THE 7TH AUSTRALIAN DIVISION AT BALIKPAPAN,. 


SUPPORTING INFANTRY INFANTRYMEN OF THE 7TH AUSTRALIAN DIVISION MOVING 
VASEY HIGHWAY, BALIK- ACROSS VASEY HIGHWAY AND PAST A SHATTERED 
BUILDING FROM THE BEACH AT BALIKPAPAN. 


oust the Japanese from this oil centre and one of the greatest Japanese strongholds 
in the Far East. The Pandan Sari oilfields and refinery in the northern section of 
Balikpapan are some of the richest in Borneo, and their loss is a serious blow to the 
enemy. It is announced as we go to press that Australian troops have made a new 
landing on the Borneo coast at Tempadeong, 14 miles north-west of Balik papan. 
This is the fourth major operation made against the enemy in Borneo. 
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THE GERMAN SUBMARINE U-530, WHICH ONLY SURRENDERED ON JULY I0, 
GAVE RISE TO THE RUMOUR OF HITLER HAVING ESCAPED. 


The German submarine U-530, seen above, surrendered at Mar del Plata, a seaside resort near Buenos 

Aires, Argentine, on July 10. She was out of fuel and food, and speculation has been rife as to 

where she spent the time between the unconditional surrender of Germany and her own surrender 

two months later. A rumour had it that the submarine might have been used to land Hitler and 
Eva Braun, his wife, somewhere on the Patagonian coast. 


AND THUS 


VE 
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PARLIAMENT’S WAR WOUNDS: SHIFTING DEBRIS FROM THE WRECKED 
SPEAKER’S GALLERY, HOUSE OF COMMONS, DESTROYED DURING AN ENEMY AIR ATTACK 
ON MAY I0, 1941. 





HEALING 





WORLD'S 


THE LARGEST AIRCRAPT-—THE HUGHES * HERCULES "—UNVEILED IN 


THE HULL OF THE GIANT NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 
Our photograph shows the hull of the Hughes “ Hercules,” called by its builders, the Hughes Aircraft 
Company, of Culver City, California, U.S.A., the largest ‘plane in the world. The aircraft is now under 
construction. The hull alone is 220 ft. long, 30 ft. high, and 25 ft. wide, while the wings are 320 ft 
from tip to tip. Other claims to the building of the “ world’s largest aircraft” have been advanced both 
in the United States and this country 
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ROCKETS LAUNCHED 


landwards towards Okinawa during the pre-invasion blasting of the now 
been extensively used in the later stages of both the European and Pacific 
United States Navies 
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SHIPS, ROCKETS, AND A HUGE 
HEALING PARLIAMENT’S WAR 


AIRCRAPT : 
WOUNDS. 
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GERMAN MERCHANT SHIPS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SHIPS 
AT ANCHOR IN THE FIRTH OF FORTH, 


This picture, taken from a naval aircraft, shows some of the not inconsiderable fleet of German merchant 
ships which were sailed to the United Kingdom from Kiel about one month after the total surrrender of 
Nazi Germany. The vessels were sailed by their own crews, but under Royal: Marine guard, and 

anchor off the north shore of the Firth of Forth. 


ame to 
The ships vary in type, size, and tonnage 





IN SUPPORT OF THE 
SPEEDING 


LANDING ON 
LANDWARDS FROM A U.S. 


OKINAWA: 
NAVY 


TRAILING 
ROCKET CRAFT. 


STREAKS OF FIRI 


This extraordinaty photograph was taken looking down on the deck of a United States rocket craft, where 
rocket-launchers can 


seen stacked with the deadly missiles. Several are already in the air, streaking 


ymnquered island. Rocket craft have 
wars and by both the British and 
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A GERMAN V-2 ROCKET ON SHOW IN WASHINGTON iT 18 46 FT. LONG AND WAS 
CAPTURED INTACT NEAR NORDHAUSEN, GERMANY 
The United States Navy have recently been displaying a Nazi V-2 rocket bomb to the people of 
Washington, US.A., a rocket which was captured intact near Nordhausen, Germany. So much has 


been written on the V-2 since the security silence was lifted that it is useless to go into its workings 
here. It is interesting to remember, however, now that all danger from this deadly missile is 


past 
that the rocket bomb can attain a speed several times that of sound 
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PERSONALITIES 
OF THE WEEK: 











PEOPLE IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE. 
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ADMIRAL MOUNTBATTEN WITH (R.) HIS CHIEF OF STAFF, 
AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR P, JOUBERT. 

Our picture, which was recently taken, shows Lord Louis Mountbatten 

at the S.E.A.C. H.O. with his Chief of Staff, Air Chief- Marshal Sir Philip 

Joubert de la Ferté—better known to th li as Sir Philip 





is 
Joubert, for his many excellent broadcasts in the earlier days Of the war. 
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THE HON, GEORGE LAMBTON. “"y M. “PAUL “VALERY. “4 

The Hon. George Lambton died M. Paul Valéry, the distinguished 

on July 23, aa a long illness, © French poet, philosopher and 

at the age of eighty-four. Well critic, died on July 20 in Paris 

known as a Newmarket trainer at t age of seventy-four. A 

of racehorses, the fifth son of the follower of Mallarmé and a 

second Earl of Durham, and member of the Academy since 

educated at Eton and Cambridge, 

in 1924 he published his memoirs, perhaps best for the perfect 

“Men and Horses | Have form, brilliant imagery and sus- 
Known ” ~~ tained quality of his poems. Fan 








PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
1925, he will be remembered AFTER HER RETURN 
WITH THEIR MAJESTIES. 





RIFLEMAN THAMAN GURUNG, V.C. 
The Victoria Cross was awarded posthumously on 
February 23 to Rifleman Thaman Gurung, 5th Royal 
Gurkha Rifles, for his gallantry in Italy on November 10, 
As scout to a patrol on Monte San Bartolo he 

seized a German machine-gun post single-handed and 
later attacked another, enabling his section to advance. 
Later, when the patrol had to withdraw, with a complete 
disregard of danger, he covered the withdrawal of his 
party from an extremely difficult position, being himself 
illed just at the moment that the action, thanks to 

his self-sacrifice, was completed. 
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THE AEROPLANE, 

FROM NORTHERN IRELAND 
. , ~ > _o- = Pe 

THIS WAS THE PRINCESS S has two children and studied 

FIRST AIR JOURNEY. 
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*~ j& HOLDER OF THE DICKIN MEDAL—THE PIGEON’S “ VICTORIA 
CROSS”’’—-READY FOR HIS LAST OPERATIONAL FLIGHT. 
One hundred ond twenty pigeons, special birds attached to Twenty-first 
Army Group H.Q., on July 19 left Berlin on their last operational flight 
before demobilisation. The birds flew in five groups, the largest bearing 
= Messages to the Princess Royal, Colonel-in-Chief of the Royal Corps 
~ of Signals. They have done much good work. 
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a “DR. MAY D. “Cc. TAYLOR. ‘4 MR. EDWARD KNOBLOCK. 
Dr. Taylor, recently appointed = Mr. Edward CKnoblock, the 
Governor of Holloway Gaol, is dramatist, who died on July 19 
the first woman to be appointed at the age of seventy-one, was 
to the post. She entered part- one of the most industrious 
time prison service in 1942 at craftsmen in the modern theatre, 
Holloway and became whole- and wrote or collaborated in many 
time medical officer in April of successful productions, the best- 
last year. She is married and known being probably “ Kismet,” 
“ Milestones" and “ The 
Companions.” 





medicine — at London. Pao 
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r PRINCESS JULIANA OF THE NETHERLANDS, WITH HER CHILDREN, (L. TO R.) PRINCESSES SN 
IRENE, MARGRIET AND BEATRIX, PHOTOGRAPHED BEFORE LEAVING NEW YORK. 


Princess Juliana, who recently travelled to Canada, to bring her children back to Holland, is 
seen above giving them their last look at New York. The royal rty travelled after this on 
the “Queen Mary” and reached the Clyde on July 22. Princess Juliana herself was travelling 
on by air to Holland, leaving the children meanwhile at Queen Wilhelmina’s London house. 
rincess Maregriet, who is two, was born in Canada, and this is her first trip to Europe. 





At the date of writing, the meetings of the Big Three have proceeded steadily and “ much serious ' 
business " 
and on this occasion Mr. Eden was sufficiently recovered from his indisposition to attend. The 
work of the Conference is stated to be going well and the Big Three have had daily conferences 
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BIG THREE AT POTSDAM. A GROUP TAKEN ON THEIR FIRST MEETING, SHOWING . 
GENERALISSIMO STALIN, PRESIDENT TRUMAN AND MR. CHURCHILL. 


is stated to have been done. Generalissimo Stalin gave a State dinner on July 22, 


Neesneanuens ames 


of an average length of three hours 


— 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: NEWS FROM FRANCE, ULSTER AND AUSTRALIA. 





BASTILLE DAY CELEBRATIONS IN PARIS: A VIEW OF THE MILITARY PARADE, WHICH 
INCLUDED BRITISH, CANADIAN, U.S. AND BELGIAN TROOPS. 
- aS ‘ : Seaicee The last July 14 celebrated in freedom was in 1939, and during the six years since then the only 
THE _ AL VISIT TO LONDONDERRY, NORTHERN IRELAND: A GENERAL = celebrations that could be held had to take place in secret. These facts gave a tone to the three- 
OF THE SCENE OUTSIDE THE GUILDHALL AFTER THE ARRIVAL OF THEIR MAJESTIES. days celebrations that took place in Paris this year. A great military review was held and the 
On their arrival in Londonderry, their Majesties, with Princess Elizabeth, inspected the guard emplacement of the Bastille was chosen as the scene of the official stands, which have been situated 
of honour of the Ulster Special Constabulary and then proceeded to Guildhall Square, in front for so long at the Arc de Triomphe. 
of the Guildhall, which was lined with detachments of the Royal Navy, the U.S. Navy, and 
United States Marines. Within a few minutes the King and Queen and Princess Elizabeth were 
attending lunch in the Guildhall as the guests’ of the Mayor. 


MARSHAL PETAIN (RIGHT) SEATED IN COURT AT THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE ON THE OPENING DAY OF HIS TRIAL IN PARIS ON A CHARGE OF TREACHERY 
The trial of Philippe Pétain, eighty-nine-years-old Marshal of France, on charges of plotting | French people, and that he would not answer any questions. The first witness, M. Paul 
against the internal security of France and of intelligence with the enemy, opened in Paris Reynaud, Prime Minister of France in the spring of 1940, whose evidence occupied about 
on Monday, July 23. There were such disorderly scenes in the crowded courtroom at the an hour, flatly branded Pétain as a traitor 
Palais de Justice that the trial was temporarily suspended. Early in the proceedings, Pétain 
had read a statement of innocence in which he said that the court did not represent the 


j 
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THE MEMORIAL SERVICE TO THE LATE PRIME MINISTER OF AUSTRALIA-—-MR. CURTIN: THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER ARRIVING AT PARLIAMENT HOUSE, CANBERRA, 
THE SCENE IN THE KING'S HALL, PARLIAMENT HOUSE, CANBERRA FOR THE MEMORIAL SERVICE TO THE LATE MR. CURTIN 

A brief memorial service for Mr. Curtin was conducted in the King’s Hal! at Parliament House, Senate, Mr. Menzies, Mr. Fadden, and Senators Keane, Leckie, Scullin, Hughes, and Sir Earle 

Canberra, on July 6. The Hall was crowded, with Mrs. Curtin and her only son sitting near the . The coffin was carried by eight men of the Royal Australian Navy to the gun-carriage 

flag-draped coffin. The Duke of Gloucester, who had flown over 2000 miles from New Guinea ! which, on the journey to the airfield, was preceded by four soldiers. It was flanked on either 


to attend the service, was present with the Duchess. The pall-bearers were the acting Prime side by four sailors, and followed by an R.A.A.F. band. Before the memoria! service, the body 
Minister, Mr. Forde, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and the President of the of the Prime Minister had lain in state in King's Hall 
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N the summer dusk, as well as in the spring, many 
of the two-winged flies, including gnats and 
mosquitoes, perform the act of swarming. Among 
them the Harlequin Fly (Chivonomus) is prominent, 
swarming in such swaying millions that its performance 
has lately obtained recognition as the Smoke Dance. 
One observer has been reminded of the occurrence 
of such a swarm rising above the top of the Bell 





THE HARLEQUIN FLY: MALE (LEFT) AND FEMALE (RIGHT). 
NATURAL SIZE, (From a drawing by A. R. Hammond.) 


Harry Tower of Canterbury in a column that could 
be mistaken for smoke. Such swarms consist of 
male flies, which a female of the species may be 
observed to join every few minutes. At once the 
dancing swarm becomes greatly agitated, and the 
whole flight rises and falls, to give the appearance 
of being moved hither and thither by the wind, as 
sometimes it may be. 

Such a flight, which is, in fact, a nuptial flight, 
was first recorded and so recognised more than 
200 years ago, as Mr. P. G. Shute, of the Ministry of 
Health's Malarial Laboratory, confirms; but since 
then it is the size of the cloud, rather than its character, 
which has continually fastened attention on 
them. In some parts of England the swarms 
have been so dense as to bring vehicles to a 
standstill for several hours; in other places 
they have been mistaken for the smoke of 
distant fires, and the local fire brigades sum- 
moned td put them out. These are excep- 
tional occurrences ; the recurring appearances 
of the swarms are most often more modest 
in scale. The height of their swaying multi- 
tudes varies according to species, but usually 
occurs over stationary objects, such as trees, 
haystacks, or chimney-pots. They have 
been observed in recent years above the 
mulberry-tree of a London garden. Some 
species of gnats swarm twice every twenty- 
four hours—once immediately after sunset, 
and again in the early morning, just before 
sunrise. Some wait only till the sun sets, 
others till it is nearly dark; but always 
the dimness of the light that contributes 
to their fantastic display makes impracticable 
a photograph of it; and we have sought 
one in vain. A camera with a_ telescopic 
lens would be essential; and this opinion 
is shared by the authorities consulted, 
including that of the Royal Society of 
Entomology. Yet at some time one may be 
forthcoming, because the Harlequin Fly, the 
progenitor, is the commonest of creatures, 
often seen on the window-pane or hovering over 
Streams and pools. 

It is a gnat-like creature, but, unlike the gnat, it 
has no biting or piercing organs and is quite harmless. 
The mouth is almost closed, and feeding seems to be 


ENLARGED EIGHT TIMES 


SOUNDS 
SHAFT OF THE MALE'S ANTENNA, 





By E. S. GREW. 


impossible. The head is furnished with large com- 
pound eyes, and the male’s head with large plumed 
antenne. The female has simpler antenne, and eyes 
not so large. There are many species of Chironomus : 
the Harlequin Fly is distinguished as Chironomus 
dorsalis; and it is to be remarked that, while the 
flies are very much alike, the larve from which they 
escape are sometimes notably different. Of the two 
forms of frequent occurrence, 
one is the comparatively 
large red larve which are 
called blood-worms and are 
rather less than an inch 
long. These commonly in- 
habit slow streams, burrow- 
ing in the mud, but are 
also met in pools and troughs, 
and elsewhere. They can 
exist at great depths, and 
have been fished up from 
the bottom of Lake Geneva : 
and found in salt water. 
At Sheerness they inhabit 
salt- marshes which are 
covered by the tide every 
day. They feed chiefly 
on dead leaves and other 
vegetable refuse (acquir- 
ing thereby some incon- 
venient parasites). If no 
mud is available in which 
to hide, a captured larva 
placed in a saucer with 
a few dead leaves will 
gather them about its 
body, and in a quarter of 
an hour will be sheathed 
in this impromptu gar- 
ment, woven about itself 
with sticky threads passed 
out from its mouth. 

If undisturbed, it sel 
dom leaves its hide-out 
by day, but at night 
ventures forth to swim near the surface. These 
insects will breed in any kind of artificial 
water-container, and Mr. P. G. Shute records 
that, as far as his observations go, they in- 
habited most of the static water-tanks in London, 
where the wriggling blood-worms could be found 
in vast numbers throughout the summer. 

More attractive than these larve, and more 
to be admired than even the smoke-drifts of the 
ensuing Harlequin Fly, is its apparatus for 
hearing. This resides in its antennz, which 
differ materially in the sexes. In the male, each 
antenna consists of thirteen joints, most of which 





(1) THE FAN-LIKE ANTENNA OF THE MALE HARLEQUIN FLY, WHICH PICKS UP 
OF THE BUZZING OF THE FEMALE'S WINGS. 


FIGS. I AND 3% ENLARGED TWENTY TIMES NATURAL SIZE. 


(Reproductions from the book “The Structure and Life-History of the Harlequin 
(Chironomus),” by L. C. Miall, F.R.S., and A. R. Hammond, F.L.S.; by Courtesy of the 


Publishers, the Oxford Umiversity Press.) 


at first sight appear to be simple tubes. But on 
close examination, the shaft composed of the last 
ten joints—-the one farthest from the head, very 
lengthened—is really split, and from the completely 
exposed surface very slender bristles spread fanwise. 





(2) SECTION THROUGH 
(3) THE ANTENNA OF THE FEMALE FLY. 











This ornament is, in truth, the Harlequin Fly’s 
Eolian harp, the strings of which are stirred by 
sound waves. Of the three bulkier joints at the 
base of the antennz, the middle one is a _ sense- 
organ; it might be unscientifically called the male 
fly’s inner ear. In the female fly the structure is 
like that of the male. 

Sound waves set in motion the auditory bristles ; 
and the amount of disturbance depends on the note 
sounded. A tuning-fork giving 512 vibrations a second 
has been experimentally shown to throw some of the 
bristles into vigorous movement. Other notes, other 
movements. In general, the bristles when set 
transversely to the path of the sound waves are most 
powerfully acted on, while those pointing to or from 
the source are least affected. Hence the male fly 
can judge, from the sound waves set up by the buzzing 
of the female’s wings, in which direction she is to be 
found. The note of the female Harlequin, due to 
wing vibration, is B-natural (about 240 vibrations) ; 
that of the male A-sharp (about. 450 vibrations). 


THE HEAD OF THE MALE HARLEQUIN FLY (GREATLY MAGNIFIED) 
WITH THE ANTENN# REMOVED. B. THE LARGE SECOND JOINT 


OF THE ANTENN#, WHICH SHOWS THE PLACE 

OF ATTACHMENT OF THE SHAFT; V.P. PROCESSES 

ON THE VERTEX; S. TRANSVERSE SUTURE; O.R. 

ORIFICE OF CHITINOUS CEPHALIC CAVITY; E. 

EPISTOME ; LR. LABRUM; L. LABELLA; MX.P. 
MAXILLARY PULP. 


The male has its sound-producing appar- 
atus and the sound- perceiving organ as 
well ; the female is less completely equipped, 
because her sound - perceiving organ is less 
efficient. 

With the aid of these ascertained facts 
the smoke dance is revealed in its proper 
significance. The swarm is principally male. 
The cast of a net in a smallish swarm on 
a calm evening disclosed that all the flies 
were males. On another evening, much 
disturbed by wind, the sweep of the net 
among a swarm yielded 4300 flies, of whom 
only twenty-two were females. When a 
female enters the swarm an increased activity 
ensues in the pursuit for her capture, and 
this may well result in increased movement 
of the swarm as a whole, as Harlequin 
pursues Columbine. A_ female can _ be 
observed entering the dance every few 
minutes. At once the swarm becomes 
greatly agitated, and the whole flight rises 
and falls at will, imparting to it the appear- 
ance of smoke being moved hither and thither by the 
wind. Mr. Shute’s observations are reinforced by 
others previously offered by Mr. T. H. Taylor, who adds 
that at intervals a pair of flies, usually male and female, 
descend. The male returns, the female flies away 
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THE ONLY COLONY OF GANNETS IN ENGLAND AND WALES —GRASSHOLM. 


Moen I 
—— 


A GANNET BESIDE ITS NEST ON GRASSHOLM A SECTION OF THE GANNETRY, WITH THE BIRDS APPEARING QUITE ‘ THE GANNET IN FLIGHT: IT IS THE LARGEST 
UNPERTURBED BY THEIR VISITORS. } AND MOST POWERFUL OF BRITISH SEA _ BIRDS, 


S may have read the 

letters entitled ‘* Bombs 

on Grassholm "’ in ‘** The 

Times " of July 14 and 

July 19, and the follow- 

ing is what Mr. R. M. 

Lockley, of the West 

Wales Field Society, 

writes on the subject: 

“On July 11 1 visited 

the island in company 

with Dr. Julian Huxley 

and others, and was 

surprised to find a great 

many bomb craters and 

exploded bomb con- 

tainers all over the 

island. This was 

astonishing to me, as 

two years ago we had 

been instrumental in re- 

fusing the request of 

the American Air Com- 

mand in this country 

to use the island as | 

ebhonliag tage. Set oes - EEE ssntddienenenisaideengebpebisinnpamepadece : 

of the bombing seemed (4 A DISTANT VIEW OF GRASSHOLM ISLAND, WITH GANNETS ALMOST COMPLETELY COVERING THE SLOPES AND CIRCLING IN THE AIR ABOVE IT 
to have been concen- 
trated on the eastern 
side, away from the gannets, but some had landed in the gannetry itself, killing permanent bird and seal sanctuary, and certainly all local units of the Armed Forces 
numbers of adult and young birds. The gannetry numbered about 6000 pairs of were kept informed of its importance as a nature reserve. On making enquiries after 
breeding gannets in 1939, and judging by new nest sites occupied (including a number the return from Grassholm, | was told that the island was listed as a bombing target 
now occupied by dead birds), there has been a slight increase during the war. It is for British air training. In view of this we wasted no time in getting through to 
the only colony of gannets in England and Wales, and deserves special protection, London and seeking the aid of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, and 
and this it gets in normal times from the West Wales Field Society, which issues through this society the Air Ministry." Now it appears that all planned raids for 
permits to land to approved visitors. It has always been understood that the Grassholm have been cancelled and an alternative site has been selected—a decision 
military authorities would realise the importance of the island as a national asset and which will be hailed with relief by all bird-lovers 
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THIS IS THE HOUSE THAT B.A.C. BUILT—IN 34 HOURS. - 





TRANSFERRING FROM ITS LORRY THE FIRST SECTION OF AN ALUMINIUM HOUSE, 
PREFABRICATED BY THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY, AND ERECTED IN 3h HOURS. 





SECTION NO. 2 BEING LOWERED INTO POSITION BY A CRANE, THE THIRD OF THE FOUR 
SECTIONS HAS ALREADY MOVED INTO PLACE ON ITS LORRY TRAILER. 


~ 


l. oS 


THE FOURTH, ANU LAST, SECTION OF THE ALUMINIUM HOUSE BEING LOWERED INTO 
POSITION ON THE SITE BY THE CRANE, ABOUT 2} HOURS HAD NOW BEEN SPENT ON 
THE ERECTION, 


These photographs, taken on a vacant site at Shirehampton, Bristol, on July 16, tell the 
story of how a prefabricated house was erected in exactly 3} hours. It was the aluminium 
design, sponsored by the Ministry of Aircraft Production and details of which have already 
appeared in ‘ The Illustrated London News," and was the first of its kind to be 
erected for occupation by a tenant At the end of the 3} hours occupied in its 
erection, the house was absolutely complete-—even to linoleum on the floors, curtain 
rails at the windows, and a bell and knocker on the front door! All that remained 
to be done were finishing touches, such as fitting slats over joins and bringing the 





THE FIRST SECTION IN POSITION ON THE SITE OF THE HOUSE AT SHIREHAMPTON, 
BRISTOL, THE SECOND SECTION HAS MOVED INTO POSITION READY FOR TRANSFER. 


NO. 3 SECTION BEING JOINED ON TO SECTIONS I AND 2, ROUGHLY TWO HOURS AFTER 
THE TARPAULINS HAD BEEN REMOVED FROM THE TRANSPORT LORRIES. 





THE COMPLETED ALUMINIUM HOUSE. ITS PLEASING APPEARANCE CONTRASTS FAVOURABLY 
WITH SOME OTHER TYPES OF PREFABRICATED HOUSES ERECTED FOR TEMPORARY 
PURPOSES. 


water supply into operation in the prefabricated plumbing system. This particular 
aluminium house, which was formally “ opened" by the Lord Mayor of Bristol on 
July 18, was one of thousands being constructed by the Bristol Aeroplane Company 
at a factory near Weston-super-Mare which, not so long ago, was turning out war- 
planes from its assembly lines. The four sections of the house arrived at the site 
in four M.A.P. lorries, and its erection by a small gang of workmen was watched 
with considerable interest by a crowd of housewives. The foreman's comment was: 
* We are slow to-day. We shall do much better with more plant and more experience.” 
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“THE GUN THAT FIRES ROUND CORNERS”: ANOTHER GERMAN WEAPON. 








HOLES TO ALLOW 
ESCAPE 

TO REDUCE VELOCITY 
OF BULLET. 





WHICH A RIFLEMAN CAN HIT A TARGET OUTSIDE HIS VISION. 





PERISCOPE 
CONTAINING MIRRORS. 


eee | - 


AN EXPLANATORY DRAWING OF THE GERMAN CURVED-BARREL CARBINE WITH 


——— ee 























i A MUZZLE VIEW OF THE CARBINE AIMED OVER THE TOP 
OF A BRICK WALL BY AN “INVISIBLE” RIFLEMAN. 
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{A BRITISH RIFLEMAN DEMONSTRATING HOW 
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THE GUN THAT FIRES ROUND CORNERS” CAN BE USED AGAINST THE ENEMY FROM COMPLETE COVER. 
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'd ANOTHER VIEW OF THE CURVED-BARREL CARBINE BEING AIMED DOWN-HILL 


4 AT A TARGET OUT OF THE RIFLEMAN’S LINE OF SIGHT. 








“The gun that fires round corners’ has arrived. The curved-barrel German machine- 
carbine illustrated in these photographs (reproduced by courtesy of the British 
Army magazine “ Soldier") can be fired at targets invisible to the rifleman by 
a design which swings the bullet through an angle of 32 degrees. Produced too 
late for effective use on the Western Front, a few unused specimens issued to 
forward German troops were captured by the British and flown over for testing 
by the experts who, at first inclined to scoff, have now admitted that the weapon 


. 





A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING HOW THIS NOVEL WEAPON CAN BE USED FROM " 
THE COVER OF A ROOM TO FIRE ON TROOPS IN THE STREET BELOW j 


Pa sssaiaistaahdeoniclesiitstesiliskapiadialla dlaadainsadaltddahd staid tintedsishummdnaihinbieses ‘ 





is very effective at short ranges up to about 100 yards. In aiming the weapon, 
the rifleman “ sights"’ his target via a mirrored-periscope attachment, whose vital 
feature is a prismatic “ corrector."" On the rifleman pressing the trigger, a small 
explosive charge forces the bullet up thé straight barrel to the curved section, 
where escape holes for the explosive gases reduce the velocity of the bullet as it 
swings through the curve, to emerge from a short muzzle which re-corrects its 
curve to a straight line of flight. 
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THE PYRAMID OF TLAHUIZCALPANTEUCTLI: 
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TOLTEC 











+ MONUMENT AT TULA, 60 MILES FROM MEXICO CITY. 
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THE PYRAMID OF TLAHUIZCALPANTEUCTLI GOD OF THE MORNING STAR aA PRE-AZTEC 
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A BAS-RELIEF FRIEZE FROM THE BASE OF THE PYRAMID SHOWN ABOVE. IN THE 
HALF, TIGER-LIKE ANIMALS; IN THE LOWER, EAGLES. 
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UPPER 











SHOWS THE SUN GOD SURROUNDED BY SERPENTS, OR LIZARDS. 





P Biaioce TWO CENTRE SECTIONS OF A COLOSSAL FIGURE. THE CIRCULAR SHIELD 
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DISMANTLED SECTIONS OF COLUMNS AND FIGURES IN THE COURTYARD IN FRONT THE HEAD (ABOUT § FT. HIGH) OF ONE OF THE COLOSSAL FIGURES. BEHIND, 7 
9 yy 7 eae ~ = 4 
OF THE PYRAMID, THE EXTREME RIGHT SECTION SHOWS A WARRIOR'S HEAD. A FRIEZE MASKING THE BASE OF THE PYRAMID ) 
eee — once: a. 





Our pictures, which were taken by a correspondent, Mr. P. C. Pell, in June 1944 
at Tula, some sixty miles from Mexico City, in the State of Hidalgo, vividly evoke 


Shelley's sonnet on Ozymandias, particularly the lines—‘' Near them on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shatter'd visage lies, whose frown And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold 
command Tell that its sculptor well those passions read. . . ."" Tula was the 


capital of the Toltecs, the race who preceded the Aztecs in the Valley of Mexico, 
but whose culture disintegrated about 800 years ago, before the Aztecs arrived 
on the scene. The present village of Tula is separated frorn the Toltec one, then 
known as Tollan Xicocotitlan, by a river. The archmological site is on a hill 
beyond the river, and is known locally as El Cerro del Tesoro (Treasure Hill) 
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EC |}REMAINS DISCOVERED AT TULA, NEAR MEXICO CITY. 
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F A REASSEMBLED STONE FIGURE (ABOUT 15 FT. HIGH) IN THE COURTYARD OF THE TOLTEC PYRAMID AT TULA--REAR VIEW THE FACE IS SIMILAR TO THAT IN THE LEFT 

‘ BACKGROUND. IN THE TOP SECTION NOTE THE CARVED REPRESENTATION OF BEADS AND FEATHER HEAD-DRESS ABOVE 
When brought to light four years ago, it was found that one of the two pyramids | from the two pyramids, an open courtyard containing several dismantled large 
had been reduced to a mass of rubble by seekers of the treasure alleged to have stone figures (illustrated above), a ball court, a small idol in the form of a crouching 
been buried there by the Toltecs before they departed. The second pyramid animal with a saucer-like depression in its back for offerings or incense, an 
had already been broken into, but luckily was not so damaged as to prevent its extensive raised platform, facing the pyramid and possibly used for ceremonial 


partial reconstruction The site covers about thirty acres and comprises, apart purposes, and one or two other minor constructions round about 
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SC SEV 
FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


BAUM’S new novel deserves the precedence due to bulk and grind. She 
assures us, and it is obvious, that she has worked very hard. For her theme is 
rubber—from its first use as a plaything of the natives in Brazil, through its adventurous 
transfer to the east and its meteoric vicissitudes. in world markets, back to a new existence 
and future in the land of its birth. The author has rejected that well-worn basis of human 
interest, the family chronicle ; rubber itself was to be hero and villain rolled into one. 

It was an ambitious project, and one cannot be surprised that ‘“* The Weeping Wood ”’ 
(Michael Joseph; 12s. 6d.) is sometimes lost in the trees. That is to say, the massive 
continuity of the subject tends to break up into a number of short stories, more or (some- 
times) less essentially rising out of it. We start in the eighteenth century, with a Jesuit 
father and a convert who runs away to get married and support himself by the infant 
rubber trade; he has created the very first pair of rubber shoes. Then the despatch of 
precious seeds to Kew and from there to India; a young man’s perils and temptations 
in the east ; hideous atrocities in what may be called the Old World of rubber ; speculation, 
labour conflict and Big Business in the States ; a Malay running amok in Sumatra—these 
are only some of the scenes unfolded, 
not all equally telling. The young 
man from Kew who goes to the bad is 
a thin young man ; the strike at Akron 
need not, surely, have been a rubber 
strike. Not even the unfortunate 
speculator who guessed wrong about 
Charles Goodyear, filling bar-rooms 
with the maudlin eloquence of his 
despair, is an essential part of the 
subject that I can see. 

“A Fugue in Time” (Michael 
Joseph; 8s. 6d.) could not be more 
different in tone and substance. As 
the title suggests, it is a kind of 
musical creation; and the central 
theme is a house. A London house ; 
the Danes have had it ninety-nine 
years, the youngest child--the last 
survivor—has returned to it in his 
lonely age, and soon the lease will 


ICKI 


expire. But the General brushes that 
aside. He belongs to 99, Wiltshire 
Place; the family belongs to, and 


exists in it ; all that has ever happened 
is still going on, if people would*not 


interrupt. He is in touch with all the 
inmates, even those he cannot re- 
member ; even the beautiful, aspiring, 


defeated mother he never knew. 

So the story weaves back and forth 
between past and present, and a little 
way into the future—for there is a 
future for the old house. After all, perhaps the 
central theme is a way of life ; the London scene 
in the Place, the chiming clocks, the basement 
full of servants, the scrubbing, cooking, church- 
going, social to-and-fro of those spacious days ; 
the changing, charming fashions in dress and 
furniture ; the abundance of material objects in 
every room, and each a part of it all. It is 
nostalgic and beautiful; and the story, what 
there is, keeps to the same key. I am not sure 
about Rumer Godden’s device of relating what 
is pastin the present tense, and vice versa—that 
does not go very deep ; and the ending might be 
accused of facile optimism. Still, it is a work of art. 

I have only one grave charge, against ‘‘ Death 
of a Poet ”’ (Hutchinson ; gs. 6d.); I found it dull. 
Yet the record of Pushkin’s last years, mortal 
feud with d’Antés and tragic death, ought not to 
be dull. Leonid Grossman has entrusted the 
narration, quite plausibly, to the young French 
diplomat wo was d’Antés’ cousin and second, so 
that impressions of Petersburg society are in 
place. And the Court’s dislike and baiting of a 
rebellious genius, gives the political slant one 
must expect. Ido not doubt that the Court was 
partly to blame ; but its guilt is too much talked 
of, too little shown in action, and one almost feels 
that the most to blame was Pushkin himself. 
There is something very unintimate about the 
character-drawing ; Pushkin and his wife are 
wonderful, almost supernatural—but not persons. 
And the style is like this. Of Pushkin's early 
liking for d’Antés: ‘‘ He greatly appreciated 
appropriate puns and amusing turns of speech, 
and listened with interest to the usual gay chatter of the carefree Chevalier-Guards officer.” 
Of his insulting letter to an enemy: “ This letter, while spurning all the rules of well-bred 
courtesy, yet showed the mark of a fine classical culture.” Perhaps you see what I mean. 

Hester W. Chapman has thought of something ingenious. The heroine of “I Will 
Be Good” (Secker and Warburg; tos. 6d.), a Victorian novelist combining melodrama 
with moral uplift, has allowed one of her young creatures to commit suicide ; the example 
is followed in real life, causing a great scandal. Blanche, in remorse, decides to give up 
writing and to do good—as companion to the neglected daughter of a self-made French 
millionaire. But the creative impulse is too strong; unconsciously she starts to novelise 
in real life, bent on a happy—and worthy—ending for Oriana, and moulding all concerned 
into the kind of behaviour her plot requires. Her success is great ; that is, she contrives to 
twist the given marriage of convenance into high-souled melodrama; but at a fatal cost 
to her human puppets, who might have been very comfortable in their own way. Not 
the least clever thing is the dated, exotic atmosphere of the Second Empire ; the real plot 
is, or would have been, as intensely “ period " as the one she works out. 

Martha Albrand’s heroine is the daughter of a Prussian officer. She revolts against 
her milieu, runs away from home, becomes a writer, marries a Jew—and when the Nazis 
have shot her husband, runs away from Germany as a final protest. The one moment 
that impressed me in “* Endure No Longer" (Chatto and Windus; 9s. 6d.) was the final 
rallying of almost all the characters to Hitler, for different reasons. 

Which brings us naturally to ‘‘ The Ten Commandments " (Cassell; 12s. 6d.)—‘* Ten 
short novels of Hitler’s war against the moral code.” It is a symposium of very distin- 
guished names from all over Europe, but it was not, surely, a good idea. These out- 
pourings of just indignation have come too late—or too soon. Some of the commandments 
were hard to illustrate, and their connection with the stories is far from obvious. 
The one I liked best was by Jules Romains, ‘‘ Thou Shalt Not Kill.” This contains some- 
thing more than indignation. 

Finally, ** The Old Manor" (Methuen ; 8s. 6d.). A deserted house, a vanishing body, 
a forgotten scandal, a jewel hunt, old lags and amateur criminals, and Inspector Higgins 
beefily smiting his way through ; Cecil Freeman Gregg is the reverse of tame.——-K. Jonn. 


THE LIGHTS RETURN TO LONDON : 
WHEN THE STREET 


THEIR LONG 
“ HUB OF THE EMPIRE” 


On the night of Sunday, July 15, 


time black-out. great switch-on 
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A VIEW OF THE EMBANKMENT ON THE NIGHT OF SUNDAY, JULY 15, 
LIGHTS OF LONDON WERE ABLAZE AFTER NEARLY SIX YEARS OF DARKNESS. 





PICCADILLY CIRCUS ON THE NIGHT OF JULY I5, 
WARTIME EXPERIENCE OF 


LONDON, 
UNDER THE LIGHTS OF PEACE. 
don, in common with many great centres of Britain, 
switched on her a street lights for the first time after nearly six years of dreary war- 
coincided with the end of Double ee Time, and 
thousands of people flocked the streets to rejoice in the unaccustomed brilliance. 














STORIES OF GREAT UNDERTAKINGS. 


HEN an American sets out to write about India and the British, the chances are 

that the English reader will soon get hot under the collar. In that respect alone 

“ A STEEL Man In Inp1a,” by John L. Keenan (Gollancz; 7s. 6d.) is an outstanding 

exception. But Mr. Keenan spent twenty-five years in India, although he first went there 

—from the steel town of Gary, Indiana, to the steel town of Jamshedpur, India—on 

a three-year contract. And that makes a difference ; for he saw the British at work, and 

when at the end of his quarter-century at the Tata Steel Works, by then the greatest in 

the Empire, he expressed pride in the part played by Americans, he could also say that 
the British were just as responsible for the success of the great undertaking. 

Mr. Keenan tells the story of Tata’s well, with enthusiasm. It is a story worthy of 
a good telling. How the Parsee, Jamshedjee Tata, dreamed his dream of making steel 
in India; how he employed prospectors to scour the hills for iron and coal and limestone ; 
how all the necessary capital was Indian, because Englishmen declined to finance the scheme ; 
how the first World War brought the investors returns of 200 per cent., and how the Govern- 
ment saved the concern when the slump followed—these are but part of the story. And 
there is more in the book than the 
wonder-tale of Tata. There are views 
on Indian terrorists. There are good 
racing stories. (One of the things the 
Tatas did for their workpeople, besides 
laying out a model town with markets, 
parks, hospitals, and so forth, was to 
build a rdcecourse with bars, tea- 
room, grandstand and betting-ring— 
an outlay which repaid them hand- 
somely with increased production.) 
There are pictures of Maharajahs very 
different from those drawn by other 
less-informed tourists and politically- 
minded publicists ; of rulers who could 
talk authoritatively of land reclamation 
and irrigation, of electrical installations 
and chrome-ore deposits, of the tackling 
of malaria and cholera, and other 
problems affecting their people. 

I approached this book with sus- 
picion, remembering too many forerun- 
ners which were permeated with anti- 
British sentiments, half-truths and 
superficial impressions. I read _ it 
through to the last page with un- 
diminished imterest, catching the 
writer’s practical enthusiasm as he told 
his tale. It needs no introduction, such 
as Louis Bromfield has been prevailed 
upon to write: it can well stand 
on its own feet. But it deserved a 
more attractive title. 

If Mr. Keenan secures a wide circle of readers 
in his own country, he will help considerably to 
place the “Indian problem” in a better light 
there. Another book, deliberately written to 
inform American opinion, but of considerable 
interest to English readers also, is ‘‘ PaciFic 
PARTNER,” by George H. Johnston (Gollancz ; 
7s. 6d.). The author says his book is intended 
to give a clearer picture of the rdle of Australia 
in the general pattern of World War II. It is 
written to tell something of the struggle of 
Australian men and women toward a total war 
effort and an austere way of life; to tell the 
little-understood background of politics and 
people; to penetrate into the psychology of 
the Australian fighting man. No mean pro- 
gramme ; but Mr. Johnston, well known as a war 
correspondent, succeeds handsomely. 

We see how both Australian and American 
attitudes and opinions altered. ‘‘ Whereas a year 
ago,” we read, “the average American was 
spending almost all of his leisure time and money 
around what fleshpots Australia had to offer, the 
average soldier to-day devotes most of his leisure 
to quiet, home-like week-ends or evenings in 
simple suburban homes and small Australian 
farms. Everywhere he is accepted almost as one 
of the family.” Mr. Johnston shows how, before 
the war, Australia had never built a motor-car. 
By the time Japan came in the Dominion was 
already supplying war equipment to the Mother 
Country, to other Dominions, to the Dutch East 
Indies, and elsewhere. Incidentally, this tre- 
mendous growth of industrialisation in India and 
the Dominions is something no British industrialist can afford to neglect. 

The writer pays high tribute—through the men of the A.I.F.—to the Motherland, all 
too often a scapegoat for the uninformed. These men of the A.I.F. “‘ had fought shoulder 
to shoulder with the British Tommy. They had seen the humble London householder 
standing up to the fury of the blitz. They had been able to escape from Greece only because of 
the iron resolution of the British armoured brigade that fought the rearguard actions until it 
was almost annihilated. They had seen the magnificent work of the Royal Navy. The wave 
of anti-British sentiment that had surged through the Empire's refractory dominion w&s 
stilled.””. Mr. Johnston has written a stimulating book. It is vigorous and free-spoken, and 
there is no harm in that. It should do much to foster mutual respect and understanding. 

Different in every way is a picture of the naval war in the Pacific as presented by an 
American journalist. ‘ 1 Went to See ror Myseur,” by Duncan Norton-Taylor (Heine- 
mann; 7s. 6d.), tells of life on board an American cruiser. It is a somewhat rambling, 
personal story, in which the highlight is the Battle of Kula Gulf, seen from the navigating 
bridge of the ‘* Maiden,” one of the American vessels taking part in it. British readers 
will be more attracted to “ Front-Line Arrive,” by E. Bennett Bremmer (Paul Elek ; 
5s. 6d.), the story of air transport during the South-West Pacific War of 1939-1944. Those 
concerned were members of the Australian organisation known as Qantas Airways, and 
there are some stirring tales of courage and endurance. 

It may well be that none will welcome “ In Praise of Lonpon,” compiied by Neville 
Hilditch (Muller ; 2s. 6d.), more than the American and Dominion soldiers who have been 
or still are in this country. For this is an anthology of the Metropolis, handy in size, well- 
printed, with a few illustrations and with selections ranging from Charles Lamb to Lionel 
Johnson, from Pepys to Lord Alfred Douglas. It is interesting to note that whereas 
E. V. Lucas knew “ nothing more bewitchingly lovely than the Serpentine on a still, misty 
evening,” H. V. Morton is moved to assert that “ one of the loveliest glimpses of London 
I have ever seen is that which unfolds itself at night through the jet-black arches of Black- 
friars Bridge.” Chacun 4 son godt, and both London and those who sing her praises provide 
plenty of choice, as this little book well shows. As Dr. Johnson had it; there is in London 
all that life can afford. W. R. Catverr. 
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